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ATTENTION, WOMEN! 


Cluster of curl puffs made 
of finest quality ringlet hair. 
Effective hair dressings are 
readily arranged with one 
of these clusters. 


8 beautiful puffs of real 
French ringlet hair, $1.50. 





One of the Effects to be Obtained with 4 Curls of AAA 
Quality Hair, $2.00. 


Also Hair Nets and Hair Dressers’ Tools. 


in any of the prevailing modes. 
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Let Us Improve Your Looks 


We manufacture Switches, Puffs, Curls, Braids, Bangs, Transfor- 
mations, Pompadors—in fact, Everything in the Line of Hair Goods. 


Switches, AAA Quality, Genuine Human Hair, 20 in. $5.25 
Switches, AA Quality, Genuine Human Hair, 20 in. $3.50 
These switches are regular three-stem with each stem detachable, 
so that they can be used separately, and each switch used singly on 
different parts of the head, and thereby enable you to dress your hair 


Set of 25 beautiful Puffs made of ‘AAA Quality Ringlet Hair @ $2.50 
Set of 19 beautiful Puffs made of AA Quality Ringlet Hair @ $2.00 
We match perfectly all kinds and qualities of hair. 


per set 
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Switches made of Anest 
quality Creole hair. Prices 
according to length, 18 
inches, $2.50. 


Address All Correspondence to 


The Winona Hair Emporium 
5011 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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4 SINGLE edition of a Col- 
ored newspaper recently 
contained twenty-one ads, 
mostly from fake white 
concerns who promise to bleach the 
skin, and forty ads that guarantee to make the hair long, straight 
and glossy. Dame Fashion seems to demand a white skin for 
even the fairest of white women are constantly bleaching their 
faces in an attempt to make themselves whiter and having 
bleached as white as chemicals will make them, they powder 
heavily to appear whiter still. Since the majority of the women 
in this country are white, especially the “pace setters” in fashion, 
possibly Colored women should not be condemned for their desire 
to bleach their skins also. They, like all other daughters of Eve, 
want to do the thing that is considered the most fashionable 
whether it be the plastering of a black butterfly on the left cheek 
or the powdering of the nose with bright green powder as was 
the custom a few years ago. 

While most Colored women are a bit reluctant to the profuse 
use of bleaches and powders, they use them in the same spirit 
that they wear some of the most ridiculous Parish Fashions,— 
just because the leaders of fashion say it is the proper thing to do. 





_ HOUSANDS of white women have their hair straightened 

because it is quite impossible to “do up” any but the 
straightest of hair in some of the most approved styles. Col- 
ored women have their hair straightened for the same reason— 
to make it easier to handle, and in case they have too little with 
which to make the latest “psyche knot” or “Castle ear muff” 
they can match their hair more easily when straight than when 
it is in its natural state. Most white women feel that they would 
“rather be dead than out of style” and in that respect their darker 
sisters do not differ from them one iota. We cannot, therefore, 
object too seriously to their use of 
cosmetics. 


There are two or three preparations 


chemists that it is conceded will bleach 
the skin to a certain extent, but expert 
chemists tell us that the chemicals used 
in the preparation cf such bleaches are 
not only very expensive but that it re- 
quires years of experiment and a thor- 
ough knowledge of dermatology and 
chemistry to perfect such a preparation. 
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called bleaches advertised in the news- 
paper mentioned above, are made by 
persons having no knowledge of chem- 
istry, on in some cases, they are mad2 
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any knowledge of chemistry are so un- 
scrupulous that they will not buy the 
materials necessary on account of the 
These fake concerns will mix up 
a concoction of grease and colored chalk 
that may have the appearance of a 


if It’s Funny—Laugh 


The People’s Forum 


ing label that cannot fail to attract 
your attention, then the head of the 
concern retires to the quiet of his lux- 
urious home and laughs at the gullibility of our people who are 
so easily fooled. These fake white firms soon grow rich, for the 
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Colored people will buy, buy, year after 
year, in vain hope of bleaching their 
skins. They are like the old woman 
RACE who imagined she was suffering with 
stomach trouble. Her doctor knew that 
there was nothing wrong with her—knew that she was in perfect 
health, but because she insisted that she was sick and in need 
of medicine, he concocted some pills for her out of dough. These 
she religiously took every night, believing that they kept her 
from suffering. Like this old woman, these credulous Colored 
people imagining that these concoctions are doing their skin 
some good buy box after box of these fake preparations. Some 
use them so long that they imagine that they cannot get along 
without them. The Colored people therefore are paying these 
unscrupulous white manufacturers for something that they do 
not get, for these preparations contain absolutely nothing that 
will bleach the skin, not even if it were used constantly for a 
hundred years. 


T HE same may be said of the hair preparations. There are 

some excellent preparations on the market that promote the 
growth of the hair and will render it considerably straighter 
than Nature made it—and that without injury to the user, but 
the majority of them, like the bleaches made by fake concerns, 
contain little beside ordinary grease except in cases where they 
contain injurious chemicals that eat the skin away and cause 
baldness. 

It is regrettable that some of our Colored editors are accept- 
ing ads from white concerns knowing full well that the concerns 
are selling our people fake preparations; it is lamentable that 
these editors will help a white man swindle the race solely be- 
cause they are receiving good pay for printing their ads. The 
fact that an editor will give a fake white concern ad space in his 
newspaper shows that he is in sympthy 
with their policy of cheating the Col- 
ored peopie out of what they are paying 
for, or in other words he does not hesi- 
tate to back unscrupulous, fraudulent 
concerns who make no pretense of living 
up to the promises set forth in their ads. 


THE BURDENS OF AFRICANS 
INCREASED 


HE allied powers agree that Ger- 
many should lose al] her posses- 
sions in Africa because of her 

failure to give justice to the African 
natives under her protection. Removing 
these colonies from German control was 
an excellent move but if they are to be 
placed under the control of powers who 
will give thern even worse treatment 
they have reaped no benefit from their 
years of bloodshed in France. 

The atrocities of Belgium in the Con- 
go are still fresh in the minds of most 
of us, nor have we forgotten the slicing 
off of Liberia by her neighbors. 


OL PLAATJE, a native of South Af- 

rica, recently addressed a London 

delegation on some of the grievances of the Native Africans both 

in the Union of South Africa and in Rhodesia. According to Mr. 
(Continued on page 18) 
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The Auto-biography of an Ex-Colored Man 





HAVE since known of Colored men 
who have been chosen as class orators 
in our leading universities, of others 
who have played on the ’Varsity foot- 
ball and baseball teams, of Colored 
speakers who have addressed great 
white audiences. In each of these 
instances I believe the men were 

stirred by the same emotions which 
actuated “Shiny” on the day of his gradua- 
ation; and, too, in each case where the efforts 
have reached any high standard of excellence 
they have been followed by the same phenome- 
non of enthusiasm. I think the explanation of the 
latter lies in what is a basic, though often dormant, 
principle of the Anglo-Saxon heart, love of fair play. 
“Shiny,” it is true, was what is so common in his 
race, a natural orator, but I doubt that any white 
boy of equal talent could have wrought the same 
effect. The sight of that boy gallantly waging with 
puny, black arms, so unequal to the battle, touched 
the deep springs in the hearts of his audience, and 
they were swept by a wave of sympathy and 
admiration. 

But the effect upon me of “Shiny’s” speech was 
double; I not only shared the enthusiasm of his 
audience, but he imparted to me some of his own 
enthusiasm. I felt leap within me pride that I was 
Colored; and I began to form wild dreams of bring- 
ing glory and honor to the Negro race. For days I 
could talk of nothing else with my mother except 
my ambitions to be a great man, a great Colored 
man, to reflect credit on the race, and gain fame for 
myself. It was not until years after that I formu- 


lated a definite and feasible plan for realizing my 
dreams. 





ENTERED the high school with my class, and 

still continued my study of the piano, the pipe 
organ and the theory of music. I had to drop out 
of the boys’ choir on account of a changing voice; 
this I regretted very much. As I grew older my 
love for reading grew stronger. I read with studi- 
ous interest everything I could find relating to col- 
ored men who had gained prominence. My heroes 
had been King David, then Robert the Bruce; now 
Frederick Douglas was enshrined in the place of 
honor. When I learned that Alexander Dumas was 
a colored man, I re-read ‘Monte Cristo” and “The 
Three Guardsmen” with magnified pleasure. I lived 
between my music and books, on the whole a rather 
unwholesome life for a boy to lead. I dwelt in a 
world of imagination, of screams and air castles,— 
the kind of atmosphere that sometimes nourishes a 
genius, more often men unfitted for the practical 
struggles of life. I never played a game of ball, 
never went fishing or learned to swim; in fact, the 
only outdoor exercises in which I took any interest 
was skating. Nevertheless, though slender, I grew 
well-formed and in perfect health. After I entered 
high school I began to notice the change in my moth- 
er’s health, which I suppose had been going on for 
some years. She began to complain a little and to 
cough a great deal; she tried several remedies, and 
finally went to see a doctor; but though she was 
failing in health she kept her spirits up. She still 
did a great deal of sewing, and in the busy seasons 
hired two women to help her. The purpose she had 
formed of having me go through college without 
financial worries kept her at work when she was not 
fit for it. I was so fortunate as to be able to organ- 
ize a class of eight or ten beginners on the piano, 
and so start a separate fund of my own. As the 
time for my graduation from the high school grew 
nearer, the plans for my college career became the 
chief subject of our talks. I sent for catalozues 
of all the prominent schools in the East, and eagerly 
gathered all the information I could concerning 
them from different sources. My mother told me 
that my father wanted me to go to Harvard or 
Yale; she herself had half a desire for me to go to 
Atlanta University, and even had me write for a 


A New Serial* 
By James Weldon Johnson 





He returned from his morning walk and 
found his money gone—every cent of the 
four hundred dollars. More than that, he 
was without work, in a strange town and 
a stranger to his race. 





catalogue of that school. There were two reasons, 
however, that inclined her to my father’s choice; 
the first, that at Harvard or Yale I should be near 
her; the second, that my father had promised to 
pay a part of my college education. 

(i Mie et ie me! 
OTH “Shiny” and “Red” came to my house 
quite often of evenings, and we used to talk 

over our plans and prospects for the future. Some- 
times I would play for them, and they seemed to 
enjoy the music very much. My mother often pre- 
pared sundry southern dishes for them, which I 
am not sure but they enjoyed more. “Shiny” had 
an uncle in Amherst, Mass., and he expected to live 
with him and work his way through Amherst Col- 
lege. “Red” declared that he had enough of school 
and that after he got his high school diploma he 
would get a position in a bank. It was his ambition 
to become a banker, and he felt sure of getting the 
opportunity through certain members of his family. 
, 8 

Y mother barely had strength to attend th 
closing exercises of the high school when I 
graduated; and after that day she was seldom out 
of bed. She could no longer direct her work, and 
under the expense of medicines, doctors, and some- 
one to look after her, our college fund began to 
diminish rapidly. Many of her customers and some 





A Synopsis of the Preceding Chapters 
Will Be Found on Page 14 





of the neighbors were very kind, and frequently 
brought her nourishment of one kind or another. 
My mother realized what I did not know, that she 
was mortally ill, and she had me write a long letter 
to my father. For some time past she had heard 
from him only at irregular intervals; we never re- 
ceived an answer. In those last days I often sat at 
her bedside and read to her until she fell asleep. 
Sometimes I would leave the parlor door open and 
play on the piano, just loud enough for the music 
to reach her. This she always enjoyed. 

One night, near the end of July, after I had been 
watching beside her for some hours, I went into the 
parlor, and throwing myself into the big arm chair 


~*All rights reserved by the Author. 
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dozed off into a fitful sleep. 
by one of the neighbors, who had come into sit 


I was suddenly aroused 


with her that night. She said, “Come to your mother 
at once.” I hurried upstairs, and at the bedroom 
door met the woman who was acting as nurse. I 
noted with dissolving heart the strange look of awe 
on her face. From my first glance at my mother, 
I discerned the light of death upon her counte- 
nance. I fell upon my knees beside the bed, and 
burying my face in the sheets sobbed convulsively. 
She died with the fingers of her left hand entwined 
in my hair. 


WILL not rake over this, one of the two sacred 
sorrows of my life; nor could I describe the 
feeling of unutterable loneliness that fell upon me. 
After the funeral I went to the house of my music 
teacher; he had kindly offered me the hospitality of 
his home for so long as I might need it. A few 
days later I moved my trunk, piano, my music and 
most of my books to his home; the rest of my books 
I divided between “Shiny” and “Red.” Some of the 
household effects I gave to “Shiny’s” mother and to 
two or three of the neighbors who had been kind to 
us during my mother’s illness; the others I sold. 
After settling up my little estate I found that besides 
a good supply of clothes, a piano, some books and 
other trinkets, I had about two hundred dollars in 
cash. 

The question of what I was to do now confronted 
me. My teacher suggester a concert tour; but both 
of us realized that I was too old to be exploited as 
an infant prodigy and too young and inexperienced 
to go before the public an a finished artist. He, 
however, insisted that the people of the town would 
generously patronize a benefit concert, so took up 
the matter, and made arrangements for such an en- 
tertainment. A more than sufficient number of peo- 
ple with musical and elocutionary talent volunteered 
their services to make a programme. Among these 
was my brown-eyed violinist. But our relations were 
not the same as they were when we had played our 
first duet together. A year or so after that time 
she had dealt me a crushing blow by getting married. 
I was partially avenged, however, by the fact that 
although she was growing more beautiful, she was 
losing her ability to play the violin. 

I was down on the programme for one number. 
My selection might have appeared at that particular 
time as a bit of affectation, but I considered it deeply 
appropriate; I played Beethoven’s “Sonata Pathe- 
tique.”” When I sat down at the piano, and glanced 
into the faces of the several hundreds of people who 
were there solely on acccunt of love or sympathy 
for me, emotions swelled in my heart which enabled 
me to play “Pathetique” as I could never again play 
it. When the last tone died away the few who 

(Continued on page 7) 
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days I often 
sat at her 
bedside and 
read to her 
until she 


fell asleep.” 
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JACK ARRIVES 


By Anita Scett Coleman 





=a ACK DERBY was a likeable sort, a 
good mixer, a dandy talker, and a 
splendid worker. When he married 
Clarice Winston every one of his 
friends declared he was bound to be 
successful, for who with his trade, his 
disposition and a pretty little wife 
could not succeed, was an unanswer- 
able question. 

Jack married shortly after finishing 
his course at the Maxwell Mechanical, Arts School. 
In fact as soon as he finished he secured a posi- 
tion with the firm of Sears, Contractors and Build- 
ers. It was a fair position for the head of a newly 
made family of two; but it would not pay if the 
family increased, and it would go but a short way 
towards showing off a successful man. But of course, 
Jack did not intend to be a stationary piece of fur- 
niture in his employer’s office. His well wishers 
kept on saying complimentary things about him while 
they watched and waited for him to “show ’em.” 


NE, two, three, four years passed over Jack’s 
head as slick as a cowboy’s toss of a lasso, and 
he still drew the same pay check, also to the casual 
observer, there was no discernible change in his 
pleasing demeanor. Though’ of course, everyone 
knew that now, when he went home at night, a small, 
pert chap, a saucy miniature of himself, climbed onto 
his knee and called him Daddy. And a close ob- 
server could see that a great deal of his sang froid 
had disappeared and a steady gleam pierced the 
friendly light in his eyes, which plainly showed how 
continuously he pondered the problem of living . 

In fact, his problems were becoming quite unsolv- 
able with the afore-mentioned check. The way 
Junior paddled out his little boots, the manner in 
which his knee protruded through divers stockings 
and ye gods! the way he burst out of his little blue 
jeans, was certainly one vast problem. 

Worrying over problems is a joke at all times, and 
pondering them is debatable, since nothing on earth 
ponders more on the job than an ass, so when all is 
said and done, a fellow must get out and hustle if he 
really wishes to hear success buzz in his ear. Yet 
it is funny how the really little things, more or less, 
throw the die in a man’s destiny. In Jack’s case it 
was the sugar bowl. 


LARICE, Jack’s wife, was a sweet little thing, 

clever as could be, and as cheery as a sunbeam, 
but she was forgetful. She had a sort of comical 
forgetfulness too, for instance, she never forgot 
Jack’s favorite dishes but sometimes she would for- 
get to put the salt into one or the sage in another. 
And this particular morning her forgetfulness had 
to do with the sugar bowl. 

When Jack and Clarice and Junior sat down to 
breakfast, Jack reached for the sugar but found the 
bowl empty. Clarice had forgotten to fill it. See- 
ing this, she sprang up and darted into the kitchen 
headed for the sugar can on its shelf. She took it 
down, but alas, it, also, was empty. She had for- 
gotten to order sugar. 

Clarice was a winsome little body and never had 
she appeared more so than now when she skippec 
back into the dining room, with the empty sugar 
bowl in her hand. But for once in his life, Jack 
overlooked her winsomeness as he spied the still 


empty receptacle for sugar then the sorm 
broke. 


ACK wasn’t wholly to blame since his nerves were 
already strained to the breaking point due to 
the many sugar restrictions he had undergone in 
recent years. Yet there was no necessity for his 
raving throughout the meal because he had no sugar. 
He declared he was growing poorer every day, 
couldn’t afford an ounce or two of sugar,—the idea 
—he would quit his job, leave the town, go elsewhere 
and find decent employment that would afford him a 
living wage. Now the more he raved and ramped. 
the more imbued he became with these propositions 
which sprang as it were from an empty sugar bowl. 
Finally the clock struck the hour for him to go. 
Then as he hurriedly stooped to kiss Clarice good- 











If the sugar bowl hadn’t been empty, 
Jack might still be juggling with a small 
salary and the high cost of living. 





bye, the tear drop which trickled along side her nose 
fell upon his face and he found that she was crying. 
And to be sure, woman-like as soon as Clarice knew 
that he had observed it, her tears started afresh. 
And Jack could not for worlds, leave his own dear 
little wifey in tears. Then besides there was Junior, 
who had hopped down from his place, climbed into 
his mother’s lap and poked his head up, just far 
enough to become entangled in the embrace Jack was 
giving Clarice, so there it was, a regular family 
mixup. ‘ 

By the time Jack was free to go, the car he should 
have taken was gone, no jitney in sight, no time 
could be lost, and the only thing for him to do was 
to foot it. In short, Jack reached the office a full 
hour late. Mr. Lashney, the manager, with severity 
due mostly to surprise, reprimanded Jack sharply, 
which Jack resented with an equal sharpness. As 
you probably know the sequence of such things is 
either retreat or fire. And Jack skillfully maneuv- 
ered the former. 


E rushed home with an air of bravado which he 

certainly did not feel. Then little Clarice as- 
sumed that pure, unalloyed bravery that all good 
women display when their men folk are in need. And 
together they reconnoitered their field of attain- 
ment, and the inventory of their resources revealed 
a paltry bank account, a capital stock of good health 
and a reserve fund of good spirits—nothing more. 

After this a week was spent in seeing Clarice and 
Junior comfortably situated and their household 
goods in storage, and Jack set off in quest of for- 
tune, success, or if you like—simply a job. 

The weeks flew into months and the months spun 
into a year, swiftly as a boy’s top spinning upon its 
peg, yet Jack had not found the position which 
would put him on his feet. Instead, he found that 
his nut-brown face, his black friendly eyes and his 
big smiling mouth were more potent than leprosy, 
in chasing away the jobs which might have been his. 

Every ounce of his old time cheeriness vanished 
as time after time the work for which he was fitted 





SOME DAY 
By T. H. Shackelford 


OME day, my trials here will cease, 

Some day, my failures will be o’er; 
Some day, I’ll close my eyes in peace, 
Some day, I’ll rest forever more. 


Some day, I’ll break those prison bars, 
Some day, nvy soul shall mount up, free! 
Some day, my crown bedecked with stars, 
Some day, I'll dwell, my Lord, with Thee. 





was denied him. Finally, he worked at any and all 
sorts of odd jobs in one town after another, to get 
together the monthly allowance to send to Clarice 
and Junior. 


I T was a rainy afternoor, Jack had walked all over 
the town of Ferndale looking for work. Even 
his reserve fund of good spirits had sprung a leak 
and began to dribble away, when on passing a news- 
stand he spied his favorite trades magazine and 
stopped to purchase a copy of it. He went back to 
his dingy little room to pore over the periodical 
and in so doing, forget the many disappointments 
the year had held for him. 

Jack loved his work next best to his wife and baby. 


Back of the friendly laughter in his eyes slumbered 
visions of beautiful creations in wood and stone. 
His strong long fingers never tired of making 
sketches of his dreams on paper, and his brain work- 
ed indefatigably on foundations and wainscotes and 
windows; “a born architect,” was the verdict passed 
upon him by his old associates in the firm of Sears, 
Contractors and Builders. 

Now his fingers turned the leaves almost caress- 
ingly as he read them one after another. Then, 
what? . . . a whole page devoted to an adver- 
tisement of a contest. His perfunctory glancing 
changed as he read in keen interest and when he had 
finished, he closed the book and looked out from his 
window over the house-tops off into space where 
smoky rain-clouds huddled against the sky like 
downy chicks and the glow of a dream darkened his 
eyes. 


ACK’S ambition led to a far off pinnacle where- 
on he would be able to establish himself as an 
architect—when people would come from far and 
near to have him plan their homes and cities would 
bid him come to plan their public buildings—then, 
ah then, his bread and butter secure, he would build 
as he chose and in long years to come, others would 
look upon his work and see not mere bricks and 
stones, but the beautiful soul of an artist, for in all 
of his work he would weave one of his lovely dreams. 
And that which he had read caused his ambition to 
right-about face-and and marshal his dreams to- 
gether. Again he scanned the page: 


$10,000.00 


TO BE GIVEN FOR SOMETHING DIFFERENT 
$10,000.00 





To Any One 
SUBMITTING PLANS FOR A BUNGALOW 
which meets the approval of 


MRS. WAGNER ANHAUSER 


CONTEST OPEN TO ALL 





Send Sketch and Plans for Bungalow to 
HALLOWELL & HALLOWELL 





Contest Closes January ist, 1920 


Jack held his breath. Could he dare to hope and 
even then Hope’s dancing fires were in his eyes. 

In a further perusal of. the magazine, Jack was a 
brief write-up of Mrs. Wagner-Anhauser, a lady of 
vast wealth, a direct descendant of the famous com- 
poser and the equally famous brewer, and Jack 
smiled as he whimsically thought how the artistic and 
commercial nature of Mrs. Wagner Anhauser was 
revealing itself in this blatant method of securing a 
home. Nevertheless if he could only pluck the 
substantial, tempting morsel she was holding out— 
ah if—and again Jack held his breath. 


HE afternoon drizzle had changed into. snow 

and the ground was covered with a thick slush 

when Jack set out again. He went to a telegraph 
office and sent a message: 


“Clarice, dear, send blue-print of dream house at once. 
JACK.” 


Even before Jack and Clarice married they had 


‘amused themselves planning the kind of bungalow 


they would build when “dreams came true.” After 
they were married and had found out numerous lit- 
tle kinks in housekeeping, Jack had playfully added 
corners and cupboards and cabinets and rooms and 
always with his instinct for beauty uppermost, until 
now their “dream house,” as they called, was a little 
marvel of beauty and convenience. And this, Jack 
decided to send to Hallowell & Hallowell. 

He had only a short time to wait for the outcome 
of the contest and while he waited he remained in his 
little dingy room and to make ends meet he went to 
work with a bullying contractor, the clod hopper 
kind, who contracts to erect.a building and after- 
wards portions the work out to any and as many 


(Continued on page 14) 
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THE BETTER WOMAN 


By Evelyn Eastman 





OMEWHAT apart from the other 
picnickers at the Orangeburg an- 
nual outing, Hampton Cole held 
down a section of the grass and 
humbly faced Lucinda, George 
Baker’s widow, who, gorgeous in a 
pink near-silk with a wide satin 
sash was engaged in reducing a 
huge cone of chocolate ice cream. 
A two year old at her side, with a 
wide blue ribbon bow perched jaintily over one ear 
reached up and pulled at the mother’s sleeve to at- 
tract attention. Lucinda took the child on her lap 
and fed her a bit of the delicacy upon which she was 
feasting. b “Oh: 

“Hamp Cole,” remarked the young widow, “con- 
siderin’ your financial condition you ought to know 
better’n to ask me to marry you. Personnally, I’se 
got nothin’ agin you, but I’se had one pore man. 
If you’se got any real desire for my companionship 
you'll have to get rich!” 





ONG before George Baker had married Lucinda, 

the selfish and much petted daughter of Taylor 
Compton, though he had had ten fold warning that 
Lucinda was not worthy of him, he had thought 
her the choicest of Eve’s daughters, and now that 
she was a widow on the lookout he had several times 
attempted to renew his suit. 

“Tf you ain’t got nothin’ agin me, ’Cindy,” he 
answered eagerly, “you shorely cares for me. Marry 
me now and I'll be so happy I’ll get rich somehow 
for yore sake!” 

Lucinda laughed derisively. “If I don’t find some- 
body I likes better or somebody rich inside of six 
months, and you’s rich at the end of that time I 
might marry you!” 

“What does you mean by rich, Cindy- Does you 
mean about a thousand dollars or about a million 
dollars?” 

“TI don’t expect the unpossible, but I don’t think 
I could marry you unless you had about two th< 
sand dollars,” Lucinda answered. 

Hamp extended his hand. “Good-bye, ’Cindy. I’se 
goin’ start right away an’ make big wages, an’ I’se 
goin’ to live on next to nothin’ and save and come 
back inside of six months as rich as the last strippin’s 
of a Jersey stripper. You’ll let me write to you, and 
you'll send me some letters in return, won’t you?” 
he pleaded in conclusion. 

But Lucinda tossed her head and affectedly in- 
clined it as far to one side as she possibly could 
without straining it. “I don’t want to bind myself 
to no correspondence,” she told him. 


Pa ae ron COLE strode off, his high hopes a 
trifle dashed. 

“Hamp Cole” is one fool,” remarked the young 
widow to herself as she watched him. “If a more 
suitable man comes along I sees myself a-waitin’ 
for you! I’se an experienced and enticin’ widder 
and I don’t have to marry no pore man.” 

For a long time Hamp had had a get-rich-quick 
plan in his head. Now he went almost on a run two 
miles in the country to the home of Harold Hamilton, 
a wealthy old bachelor. 

Years before Hamilton had been trapped in his 
bedroom at the town’s hotel by fire. There was i 
fire department in the town, and it had seemed ir 
possible to reach his window. But Hampton Col: 
porter at the hotel, had achieved the impossible a 
brought the white man to the ground safe. 

“You told me, Mister Hamilton,” Hamp said to 
him when he stood before him after his long run, 
“that time of the fire, when I saved your life, you 
said if the time ever came when I wanted you ‘ 
make a big sacrifice for me that you’d do it. Th- 
time is come now, Mr. Hamilton, and I wants to 
borry five thousand dollars from you for about s: 
months!” 

After a few searching questions Hamilton hesi 
tated. 

“l’se gwine to have money to pay you back insid: 
of six months!” pleaded Hamp. “I swears dz: 
you.” He held up his big right hand. 


would have been in his own grave. 


lhe charming widow sent him forth in search of a fortune. He brought 
back more money than even she dreamed of — and something else besides. 





Hamilton’s eyes fell on the scars, but for which he 
He rose and u 
locking a safe took out the roll of bills that repos« 


in a black box and counted out the required amount. 
“If you never pay me back, Hamp,” he said slow). 


“it’ll be all right. But don’t let anyone rob you.’ 

“No thief’ll ever smell money on me,” declared 
Hamp. “And may the Lord bless you, Mr. Hamil- 
ton.” 


HE changes in a man’s mind are quick a 

subtle. Ten miles out of Orangeburg, Hampton 
Cole began to wonder if the affections of Lucind: 
were worth buying. I believe I’se a fool!” he saic 
to himself. : 

A hundred miles out of Orangeburg, when a smil- 
ing young woman, plump and brown and comfc 
ably garbed in a white middy blouse sat down by 
Hamp he became satisfied in his mind that Lucinda 
was not worth while. 

“If you’re agreeable to talkin’ with a stranger 
I’d like to have you talk to me. I do so enjoy hav- 
ing somebody to talk to when I’m traveling,” his 
seatmate remarked pleasantly. Her white tee 
filled here and there with gold, made a pleasing 
contrast with her full, dark red lips. Hamp thoug) 
her beautiful. They talked about everything, not! 
ing in particular, and then just talked. Hamptor 





TEARS 
By Edna Earl] Shans 


HY tears, sweetheart, 
In those brown eyes? 
What word has passed my lips 
From peace apart 
To make you sad? 
What careless glance or thoughtless 
word from me 
Whose greatest joy it is 
To make you glad? 


SK not to know, 
My heart's beloved, 
Why tears are in my eyes. 
See, my eyes show 
The old yet new, 
A thousand years—eternity—ah me! 
Time is not long enough 
To live for you. 





Cole was quite sure that Laconia Rogers was quit« 


the most entertaining young woman he had ever m: 


“Lord, how relieved I is!” exclaimed Laconia of 
the middy blouse. “And now if you can walk, leanin’ 
on me, it’ll take the dizziness out of you time the 
train gets ready to go again.” 

I N their enforced three hours wait Hamp and his 

new friend became very well acquainted indeed. 
She did sewing, she told him, in private families and 
was perfectly happy with one exception. She had 
no living relatives and often got lonely for people 
of her very own. 

Before they separated in the big northern cit 
she had assured Hamp that she would marry any ma: 
if she loved him even if he didn’t have one cent. 
With this bit of confidence Lucinda Baker’s hold or 
Hampton Cole’s heart was loosened forever. 

“T’ve been wantin’ to get rich in the worst way,”’ 
said Hamp to himself, next day, “but I’ll be switched 
if I sees any use in waitin’ to get rich now.” 

But that very morning he purchased a copy of 
the “Herald” and carefully scanned the real estate 
column. 


ITHIN three weeks he became the sole owner 
of a flat building of no mean pretentions 
which the former owner, who was sorely pressed for 
money sold at a great sacrifice. Hamp, who had 
been a decorator’s assistant in his home town, pur- 
chased a vast quantity of paint and calcimine and 
immediately set about improving his newly acquired 
property. When the job was completed and the 
whole building, inside and out, was as spick and span 
as paint and calcimine could make it, Hamp placed 
a “For Sale” sign in the front yard. Within a few 
days he was able to resell his property at a profit 
of $1,000.00. The next week he purchased another 
building that had long been an eyesore to the near- 
aristocrats who lived in its immediate neighborhood. 
When they learned that a black man had purchased 
the place a wail of despair went up for they were 
quite positive that the place would soon be in worse 
condition than it had ever been. A few of the more 
indignant got their heads together to devise plans 
by which to remove the “eyesore” as well as its un- 
desirable owner from their midst. But it takes time 
even to work out plans. And even as they planned 
Hampton worked, and worked diligently. He rose 
with the sun, he worked by lamplight, inside at 
first and then having decorated that to his satisfac- 
tion and repaired all the run down plumbing, the 
broken window cords, replaced panes of glass, placed 
new hinges and knobs on the doors, he began to 
paint the outside. Five weeks after making his pur. 
chase he proudly placed a sign in the front yard, 
“For Sale.” 

Those who had been most indignant at the pur- 
chase of the property by a black man sheepishly 
acknowledged that Hampton Cole owned the pretti- 
est piece of property in the neighborhood. He had 


—and the most beautiful. Compared with Laconia’s purchased the place for $4,000.00 cash and the 


plump, well proportioned figure, 


conia’s pleasing smiles and sparkling black ey« 


Lucinda’s haughtiness and scornful glances became 
Indeed just then Lucinda’s stocks 


positively odious. 


had fallen far below par. Then came the crash. 


Lucinda’s slender 
form paled in significance; when he thought of La- 


owner was glad to get rid of it at that price. He 
sold it for $8,000.00 and the purchaser considered it 
a bargain. 


AMPTON COLE had been in the northern city 
a little more than five months when he real- 


HEN he opened his eyes after the crash, he ized that his bank account had long since passed the 
was lying beside the rails, his head in the lap $5,000.00 mark. He had visited Laconia several times 
of the lady of the middy blouse. She gave a alittle but had never told her of his “real estate” business. 
screech of delight when she saw that he was reviving. “You told me once that you’d marry a man if he 


“What's happened?” Hamp asked. 


didn’t have a cent, if you loved him, Laconia,” he 


“The coach we was in runned off the track,” she said to her one morning after closing a “big deal.” 
answered, “but nobody wasn’t hurt but you, an’ ] “I’se been lovin’ you mighty well, Laconia, and I’se 


’spect you was just only stunned a little. 
any hurtin’ anywhere?” 


You feels sorter in hopes you’s lovin’ me, too, but I’se ashamed 


to ask you to marry me when I ain’t got nothin’, 


Her anxiety and her pleasing smiles were sweet he went on. 


to Hamp. He raised himself and smiled at her. Ex- 


Laconia wrapped her plump arms about his neck. 


cept for an aching lump on the back of his head “Oh, Hamp,” she cried, “you know I don’t care 


from the blow that had knocked him senseless and : 


nothin’ about money if you ain’t got none. Oh, 


slight dizziness he expressed himself as felling “nc Hamp,” she laughed joyfully, burying her face on his 
(Continued on page 14) 


hurtin’ nowheres.” 


nner enn! 
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POVERTY STRICKEN AGI 


By THE INVESTIGATOR 





HERE are two classes of people that America 

could progress more rapidly without. One is 
the vicious little body of poor whites who band to- 
gether and make every effort to keep the Colored 
people in the slums and the other is that group of 
Colored men and women who jump and dodge at 
the beck and call of these poor whites and agree to 
every vicious plan laid before them. Without inter- 
ference the efforts of those two groups would cause 
the race to retrograde sixty years in less time than 
it would take to chronicle the retrogression. 

These white people are too poor themselves to 
move to more aristocratic sections of the city, and 
yet they cannot bear the thought of living beside a 
black man. They realize too that even though they 
had the means with which to purchase homes or even 
to rent among the patricians of the city, they would 
be practically ostracized by their neighbors. These 
small minded vipers in human skins are publishing a 
vicious little pamphlet with which they hope to poison 
the minds of the pure-in-heart members of the Cau- 
ecasion race. 

They accuse the Negroes lng in thelr imme- 
diate neighborhood of being the “lowest type of 
blacks.” That speaks well of the race. It means 
that the rest of the race must be of a very high type 
indeed. These so called “lowest type” of Negroes in 
about seven cases out of ten either own their own 
homes or are making very strenuous efforts to pay 
for the property in which they reside. Ti:cse peo- 
ple are sending their older children to college and 
their younger children go to the grade schools neatly 
and cleanly dressed. Their homes are for the most 
part, not only models of cleanliness but the furnish- 
ings show every evidence of good taste and pride. 
A Georgia white woman who had occasion to visit 
one of these homes in search of a dressmaker re- 
cently said: “I love the old time southern darkies 
and nothing gives me greater pleasure than to go 
into their cabins and sit on a soap box and eat the 
good hings they cook. But when I see larkies liv- 
mg like this, in places where they have no business 
and imitating white people—Lord deliver me!” And 
that woman expressed the sentiment of the aver- 
age small minded white person. 

These mental pygmies claim that Colored people 
cause property to deteriorate and decrease in value. 
Let’s see if that is true. A certain flat building in 
the “forbidden district” rented to white people for 
$25.00 a flat. The white tenants became dissatisfied 
and wanted the place cleaned and remodeled. The 
landlord refused to make the necessary repairs and 
the place stood idle for several months. Finally the 
owner decided to rent the place to Colored people. 
He charged them $35.00 a month and still refused 
to clean. The Colored people, however, glad of the 
opportunity to live in a neighborhood where their 
children could breathe air untainted by the filth and 
dirt of the districts set aside especially for them, 
did not hesitate to pay the amount charged for the 
flats. Gladly they cleaned out the filth and vermin 
left by the white tenants and endeavored to make 
the place habitable. Some went so far as to re- 
finish the badly used floors and to give the woodwork 
a much needed coat of varnish. The owner noted 
the marked improvement in his property and imme- 
diately raised rents, which his black tenants paid 
rather than take their children back to the immor- 
ality, the filth and inconveniences of the district 
the whites had set aside for him. 

These whites who claim that blacks cause prop- 
erty to decrease in value certainly must have for- 
gotten the principles of calculation or else they never 
knew them, for unless these principles are decidedly 
wrong the $35.00 a month paid by the Negro is 
$10.00 more than the $25.00 paid by the white man 
—and the buying power of the money paid by the 
black man is just as great as the buying power of 
the money paid by the white. 

They further claim that the blacks of the district 
walk up and down the streets for pure meanness— 
doubtless they would have them go to the grocery, to 
church and the street cars by way of the alley or 
perhaps by airship. 

They advise as a means of forcing the blacks out 


ATORS 








of the “forbidden lands” that no-white man employ 
in any capacity, a black man or woman living in the 
districts forbidden by these poor white, pygmy-mind- 
ed objectors. 

Such people are not as important to civilization 
as the tiny mole burrowing forever under ground 
when he might enjoy the sunlight and sweet air and 
the blue sky above ground. Their thinking and rea- 
soning capacities are just about on par with the 
mole’s. Every sane employer realizes that the man 
who lives in a sanitary district is not nearly so sus- 
ceptible to disease as the man in the slums; he knows 
that the man whose home is beautiful and harmoni- 
ous does better work than the man who lives in the 
disorderly hovel or the mun whose home is so miser- 
able that he spends his nights with degrading com- 
panions in a vain effort to blot out the misery of his 
condition; he knows that the man who has a home 
that he is proud of will work harder and steadier 
than the man in the slums because he has so much at 
stake,—he feels that he can’t afford to fall. The em- 
ployer who really wants to get his money’s worth 


GET... -. 


began to applaud were hushed by the silence of the 
others; and for once I played without receiving an 
encore. 


HE benefit y:elded me a little more than two 

hundred dollars, thus raising my cash capital 
to about four hundred dollars. I still held to my 
determination of going to college; so it was now a 
question of trying to squeeze through a year at Har- 
vard or going to Atlanta, where the money would 
pay my actual expenses for at least two years. The 
peculiar fascination which the South held over my 
imagination and my limited capital decided me in 
favor of Atlanta University; so about the last of 
September I bade farewell to the friends and scenes 
of my boyhood, and boarded a train for the South. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


HE farther I got below Washington the more 

disappointed I became in the appearance of 
the country. I peered through the car windows, 
looking in vain for the luxuriant semi-tropical 
scenery which I had pictured in my mind. I did not 
find the grass so green, nor the woods so beautiful, 
nor the flowers so plentiful, as they were in Connec- 
ticut. Instead, the red earth partly covered by 
tough, scrawny grass, the muddy straggling roads, 
the cottages of unpainted pine boards, and the clay 
daubed huts imparted a “burnt up” impression. Oc- 
casionally we ran through a little white and green 
village that was like an oasis in the desert. 

When I reached Atlanta my steadily increasing 
disappointment was not lessened. I found it a big, 
dull, red town. This dull red color of that part of 
the South I was then seeing had much, I think, to 
do with the extreme depression of my spirits—no 
public squares, no fountains, dingy street cars, and 
with the exception of three or four principal thoro- 
fares, unpaved streets. It was raining when I ar- 
rived and some of these unpaved streets were abso- 
lutely impossible. Wheels sank to the hubs in red 
mire, and I actually stood for an hour and watched 
four or five men work to save a mule, which had 
stepped into a deep sink, from drowning, or, rather, 
suffocating in the mud. The Atlanta of today is a 
new city. 


N the train I had a talk with one of the Pullman 

car porters, a bright young fellow who was 
himself a student, and told him that I was going to 
Atlanta to attend school. I had also asked him to 
tell me where I might stop for a day or two until the 
University opened. He said that I might go with 
him to the place where he stopped during his “lay- 
overs” in Atlanta. I gladly accepted his offer, and 
went with him along one of those muddy streets 
until we came to a rather rickety looking frame 
house, which we entered. The proprietor of the 
house was a big, fat, greasy looking brown skinned 


will employ the man white or black whose living con- 
ditions are what they should be. 

The foolish little group of blacks who are willing 
to segregate themselves because the poor whites want 
them to are a detriment to the rest of the race. 
They express a willingness to move into sections that 
the whites want to provide for them and not to 
venture beyond the confines of their own little jim 
crow district except in the capacity of servanve. 
Such an arrangement would mean the sacrifice of 
the education of the younger and future generations 
and the necessity of providing for two sets of public 
schools instead of one; poorer health for Negroes 
because of poorer housing and living conditions; less 
opportunity for commercial development and event- 
ually peonage and disfranchisefent as it exists in the 
South today—conditions that will cause the retro- 
gression of both races. Negroes who want such con- 
ditions should either be ostracized or forced to live 
in the heart of the South where they can enjoy 
lynching, filth, scorn and all the rest of it to thei 
heart’s content. 


THE AUTO-BIOGRAPHY OF AN EX-COLORED MAN 


(Continued from page 4) 


man. When I asked him if he could give me accom- 
modation he wanted to know how long I would stay. 
I told him perhaps two days, not more than three. 
In reply he said, “Oh, dat’s all right den,” at the 
same time leading the way up a pair of creaky stairs. 
I followed him and the porter to a room, the door 
of which the proprietor opened while continuing, it 
seemed, his remark, “Oh, dat’s all right den,” by 
adding “You kin sleep in dat cot in de corner there. 
Fifty cents, please.” The porter interrupted by 
saying, “You needn’t collect from him now, he’s got 
a trunk.” This seemed to satisfy the man, and he 
went down leaving me and my porter friend in the 
room. I glanced around the apartmfhent and saw 
that it contained a double bed and two cots, two 
wash stands, three chairs, and a time worn bureau 
with a looking glass that would have made Adonis 
appear hideous. I looked at the cot in which I was 
to sleep and suspected, not without good reasons, 
that I should not be the first to use the sheets and 
pillow case since they had last come from the wash. 
When I thought of the clean, tidy, comfortable sur- 
roundings in which I had been reared, a wave of 
homesickness swept over me that made me feel faint. 
Had it not been for the presence of my companion, 
and that I knew this much of his history,—that he 
was not yet quite twenty, just three years older 
than myself, and that he had been fighting his own 
way in the world, earning his own living and pro- 
viding for his own education since he was fourteen, 
I should not have not been able to stop the tears 
that were swelling up in my eyes. 

I asked him why it was that the proprietor of 
the house seemed unwilling to accommodate me for 
more than a couple of days. He informed me that 
the man ran a lodging house especially for Pullman 
porters, and as their stays in town were not longer 
than one or two nights it would interfere with his 
arrangements to have anyone stay longer. He went 
on to say, “You see, this room is fixed up to accom- 
modate four men at atime. Well, by keeping a sort 
of table of trips, in and out, of the men, and work- 
ing them like checkers, he can accommodate fifteen 
or sixteen men in each week, and generally avoid 
having an empty bed. You happen to catch a bed 
that would have been empty for a couple of nights.” 
I asked him where he was going to sleep. He an- 
swered, “I sleep in that other cot tonight; tomorrow 
night I go out.” He went on to tell me that the 
man who kept the house did not serve meals, and 
that if I was hungry we would go out and get some- 
thing to eat. 


W = “went into the street, and in passing the rail- 

road station I hired a wagon to take my trunk 

to my lodging place. We passed along until, finally, 

we turned into a street that stretched away, up and 

down hill for a mile or two; and here I caught my 
(Continued on page 12) 
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GENERAL RACE NEWS 


HE American Negro Academy, an organization 

composed of authors, artists, scholars and other 
distinguished men of African descent, held its annual 
meeting in Washington early in January. The purpose 
of the orgaization is for the promotion of letters, 
science and art and to foster as far os possible an 
intellectual taste. Among the discussions during the 
session were: “A New Keligion for the Negro,” by 
John R. Clifford; “The Shame of America,” by Dr. 
Archibald H. Grimke; and “The New Radicalism of 
the Negro,” by Phillip Randolph. John W. Cromwell, 
Washington, D. C., was elected president for the com- 
ing year. 


Harrisburg, Pa., has an aero school owned and op- 
erated by members of the race. They are teaching 
flying, automobile driving, and the repairing of both 
airplanes and automobiles. It is said that both white 
and black are students at the school. 


For more than two months a bitter war has been 
waged against the segregation of races in the Su- 
preme Court House of Washington, D. C. Previous 
to this time Libranian lawyers, litigants and other 
members of our race were forced to eat in a separate 
room set aside especially for them. The verdict, how- 
ever, came that all persons should be served on an 
equal basis in the Supreme Court Lunch room. 


"The Association of Colleges for Colored Youth is 
urging a substantial increase in teacher's salaries. 
The association claims that the present low salary is 
forcing splendid teachers out into other lines of en- 
deavor because it is not sufficient for married men 
to support their families on, and single men feel that 
they cannot afford to support a wife on so little. 


The Lincoln League of America will meet in Chicago 
February 11th and 12th. The convention will be 
composed of the officers of the Lincoln League, the 
several state presidents and eight members from each 
state at large. Matters to be discussed are: 

1 Political parties and Colored Americans. 

2 The government and the Colored American 
soldier. 

3 Do we favor cutting down the representation 
of the disfranchising states? If so, when? If not, 
why not? 

4 The American Federation of Labor and the 
Colored workers. 

5 Can the Colored railroad worker hold what he 
has got when the railroads are returned to private 
ownership? If not, then, what about that fact? 

6 How can we best get the news to the American 
people that the Jim Crow car is eating away the 
heart of the American nation? 

7 Is lynching to be the standard of law and order 
in the United States? If not, who will stop it; how 
and when? 

The Lincoln League was organized for the purpose 
of getting justice for the Libranians without causing 
friction between the two races. 


The Birmingham, Alabama Y. M. C. A. offers to 
one hundred ex-soldiers of that city an opportunity 
to obtain a free education. Grammar school studies 
and a course in automobile instruction will Le in- 
cluded in the course of instruction. The funds nec- 
essary to cover cost of instruction were provided by 
the National War Work Council. 


WORK IS NOT RESPECTABLE 


T is a well known fact that it is better to be any- 
thing under the sun than a Libranian—or if you 

prefer, an American born Negro—that is if you are 
seeking ‘fair treatment and accommodation from the 
majority of the whites of this country. Just why the 
American born black man is more persecuted here 
than any other black man or the members of other 
dark races, Indians for instance, is not clear to 
many. In a recent editorial in the Chicago Herald- 
Examiner, Arthur Brisbane asks: 

“Why in the estimation of whites, are Negroes, that 
fought the sun of the tropics for thousands of years 
and have done much good work in the United States, 
less acceptable than Indians, that fought only heavy 
bison in the North, and have had to be supported by 
their Uncle Sam?” 

Mr. Brisbane answers his own question thus: “The 
answer is that labor as yet is not really respectable. 
Negroes work. Indians do not.” 





Plans for a branch library for Libranians are in- 
cluded in the plans for the high school that is being 
erected in Chattanooga, Tenn. The same rules will 
govern the branch library that govern the main li- 
brary for whites. There will be a librarian and an 
assistant and it will be thoroughly equipped with 
every convenience and comfort for its patrons. A 
separate heating pliant is being installed so that the 
building may be heated on Saturdays and evenings 
when the school is closed. 


Baltimore is to have a new theatre in the near fu- 
ture owned and operated by members of the race. The 
new structure which, it is said, will cost about $100,- 
000.00, will have a seating capacity of two thousand. 


The Black Star Line steamship Yarmouth, manned 
and owned by Colored people, made its first trip be- 
tween New York and the West Indies early in Jan- 
uary. 


Little Rock, Ark., is scheduled to have a Y. M. 
C. A. for Libranians in the near future. The local 
Y. M. C. A. of that city has voted to put on a cam- 
paign for $10,000.00 with which to purchase a per- 
manent building site and to employ a full time secre- 
tary to do community work until the building can be 
completed. 











BYE AND BYE 
By W. G. Wilson. 


IME may seem long and Justice slow, 
And Wrong seem to prevail, 
But God hath spoken, and His words 
Are true, and will not fail. 


AIR Justice, robed in ermine pure, 
Will some day rule the world, 
And Wrong, though deep intrenched and old 
Shall from his throne be hurled. 


HAT though if Justice has been slow? 
And we have waited long 
To see the Everlasting Right 
Triumphant o’er the Wrong? 


EMEMBER, that a thousand years 
With God are but a day, 
Though men may wither as the grass, 
Yet He abides alway. 


OPE on, nor be discouraged when 
The darkness hides the light; 
Know this: that He who rules the earth 
Is Champion of the Right. 


ND from the dust of centuries 
Where she has bleeding lain, 
In His own time He'll lift her up 
And send her forth again. 








The equal suffrage bill, giving women full political 
rights with men, was passed by a unanimous vote 
in the Phillipine Senate recently. The Fillipino wom- 
an is the dictator in the home, she carries the family 
purse and decided how all monies shall be spent, she 
conducts practically all the small shops in her coun- 
try and there is but little doubt but that she will be 
in the limelight in politics in the near future. Many 
of the inhabitants of these islands are members of the 
black race and there is no epidemic of colorphobia 
raging in the Philippines. 


Libranians in Baltimore are to have a new Masonic 
Temple in the near future. The corner stone for the 
new edifice was laid early iw January. The cost of 
the structure will be $30,000.00. 


Tennessee has followed Mississippi's example in ap- 
propriating funds for a Libranian agent in super- 
vising education work among members of our. race. 
The rapid growth of country schools in the past two 
—_ has much to do with the appropriation of the 
unds. 


WE’RE AHEAD OF THEM ALL 


auc the printers’ strike in New York nearly 
every magazine on the market, both black and 
white, has not only been cut in size but has been 
delayed from four to six weeks. Many have even 
suspended publication—but the Half-Century is still 
on the job. More than that, there had been no seri- 
ous delay in delivery. The January Half-Centuries 
were on the news stands two days before the Decem- 
ber issue of most of the other publications appeared. 

This month we are showing advanced Spring and 
early Summer styles. This enables our readers to 
plan their Summer wardrobes without fear of pur- 
chasing clothing and hats that will be out of date 
within the next month or two. The Half-Century 
styles are always authentic; more than that, they are 
at least three months ahead of those to be found in 
the white fashion magazines. Best of all we use Col- 
ored girls as models so that you can tell whether or 
not the style will be becoming to you. Our little 
fashion chat tells you the best materials to purchase 
for your costumes. 

These features alone are worth the price of the 
magazine—don’t yog.think so? In addition, however 
we give you fifteen other features each month all for 
the small sum of 15c a copy. 


Chicago has added approximately 75,000 to her 
Libranian population since 1915, which is true of no 
other city. 


The New York Military Academy at Cornwall, N. 
Y., refused to let its football team play with the 
Poughkeepsic High School team because of the pres- 
ence of a Libranian on the latter team. Every mem- 
ber of the high school football team stood by their 
dark member however, and as a consequence of the 
attempted discrimination Poughkeepsie school author- 
ities not only refused to let the military school band 
use the high school auditorium for its concert but 
— relations were severed between the two 
schools. 


Prof. G. W. Carver of Tuskegee Institute claims 
to have produced a milk from peanuts that is a good 
substitute for cow’s milk which it closely resembles. 


Protests against the building of a separate school’ 


for Libranians in Cincinnati, O., were lodged with the 
Board of Education of that city by a large delegation 
of Libranian citizens. They contended that it was 
against the laws of the state to have separate schools. 


Two hundred men and women took the training 
course for farmers which was held at Tuskegee Insti- 
tute in January. These courses are given to help the 
farmers improve their farms and to teach them to 


make each acre of land yield more and better prod- 
ucts. 


The Methodist Centenary Movement will provide 
$400,000.00 for schools for our race in the South. 
Half of this sum will go to Paine College in Augusta, 
Ga., the church’s training school for teachers and 
preachers. The other half will go to schools owned 
by the Colored Methodist church. In addition to 
this the Southern Methodists will be assessed $52,- 
000.00 annually for school work among our people. 





We will print the pictures of 
Colored graduates of colleges and 
secondary schools in our July issue. 
Those who expect diplomas in June 
should send in their pictures not 


later than May 25th. 
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Full length coat of tan broadcloth trim- 
med with Kerami Nutria, for early Spring 
wear. This is one of the new loose models 
and boasts of no belt whatever. 


Hat of tan satin faced with Havana 
brown georgette. Tan ostrich encircles the 
crown. 


he 
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FOR LATE SPRING WEAR | 
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Skirt of button trimmed white serge 
worn with coat of ‘black velvet for late 
Spring wear or for the Palm Beach season. 
The coat is a loose box back model. 


Hat of white satin with a semi-tam crown. 
The only trimming is a black silk band 
and a tailored bow. 
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One piece coat dress of chiffon velvet. 
Fringe is arranged at intervals like flounces. 
For early spring wear. . 


Hat of black horsehair and geogette. 
The crown is entirely covered with English 
ox-eyed daisies. For late spring and mid- 
summer wear. 





ASHION seems to have been influenced a bit by 
the high cost of living this year, for most cos- 
tumes boast of at least two materials, and prefer- 


‘ably they are materials that contrast rather than 


those that blend. Black and white of sharply con- 
trasting materials is popular for all occasions. Com- 
binations of georgette and satin, serge and linen, 
leather and broadcloth, chiffon and fur are seen 
everywhere. This fad puts the woman of an eco- 
nomical turn of mind at peace with the whole world 


for she can take two cf her last year’s dresses 
and make a new dress of them that will be sure to 
meet Dame Fashion’s approval. 

Embroidery is popular, both machine and hand 
embroidery. Grotesque designs in barbaric colors 
are seen on the daintiest of gowns. Finge is still 
popular but will not be seen so much this season as 
last. 

Most late spring and early summer hats are large 
and the tendency is to droop a bit. 


Skirts are a bit wider this season than last and 
it is predicted that by summer the hour glass figure 
will be popular. . For early spring wear, the coat 
dress will be popular and the full length separate 
coat will hold its own. 

Shoes, we are told, will be broad of toe and low 
of heel and silk stockings are on the wane. Instead 
milady will wear fuzzy wool stockings in the cold 
weather and drop stitch lisle and .beautifully em- 
broidered cotton hosiery when the days grow warmer. 















“REMEMBER PHONE 
THE CENTRAL 2692 CENTRAL 
” Stevens BuildinGc 
NAME 17 NortH State STREET 2692 


Electric Washers and lroners 
Electric Washers and Ironers are no longer a luxury. 


They are a necessity. 


Up-to-date Housekeepers and Laundresses are now 
demanding them. 


BEFORE DECIDING, SEE 


JUDD’S 
Electric, Gas-heated 
“Easy” Washer 
and his 
Electric, Gas-heated 


“Horton Ironer.” 





The “Easy” comes in both copper and blue metal. 
The “Easy” saves your time. 
The “Easy” saves your strength. 
The “Easy” saves your clothes. 
The “Easy” saves your money. 


See demonstration at 1326 Stevens Building, Chicago, IIl. 





HYGIENIC COLD CREAM 


Dripping with fragrance and soothing coolness. 


This cream is unexcelled as a skin food: it is made from the 
highest quality and purest of 
vegetable oils and is a splendid 
emollient. 


For a dry, parched, feverish, 
or chapped skin the application 
of Hygienic Cold Cream will 
bring immediate relief; it will }»- 
remedy the effect of the wind \ 
and sun. 


To be applied at night before 
retiring and left on until morn- 
ing. 

If used before bathing, motor- 
ing or exposure of any kind to 
the sun or wind, will prevent 
sunburn and that roughness of 
skin that so frequently occurs. 
If used afterwards, it will take}. 
away the sting and give imme- 
diate relief. 


Men find it very comforting after shaving, as it softens and 
soothes the skin, completely vanishing without leaving the skin 
oily. 





Manufactured by 


OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. €0. 


DEPT. H. C. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SERVING THE DINNER 


By Margaret Lyndon 


O be acquainted with every detail 
of the etiquette pertaining to the 
dinner table is of the highest impor- 
tance to everyone. Ease and gooc 
breeding are nowhere more indispen- 
sable than at the dinner table, and the 
absence of them is nowhere more ap- 
parent. How to eat soup, what to do 
with a cherry stone, and whether t 
use the fork or spoon for ice cream 
become weighty considerations when 
taken as the index of social status; 
and it is not too much to say, that a; 
young person who elected to take 
grape juice with fish or eat peas with 
a knife, would justly risk the punish- 
ment of being banished from good so- 
ciety. 

An invitation to dine should be re- 
plied to immediately, and unequivo- 
cally accepted or declined. Once ac- 
cepted, nothing but an event of vital 
importance should cause you to fail 
in keeping your engagement. 

To be exactly punctual is only po- 
lite, and you should present yourseli 
at the scene of festivities exactly on 
the hour mentioned. If you should 
come too early, you might be in the 
way; if you are too late, you spoil the 
dinner, annoy the hostess as well as the 
other guests. Authorities differ as to 
whether or not “it is better to come 
late than never.” One authority goes 
so far as to say that if you are late it 
is better to send an apology and not 
interrupt the harmony of courses | 
awkward excuses and cold acceptance. 

When the party is assembled t) 
mistress of the house will point out to 
each gentleman the lady whom he is 
to conduct to the table. The guests 
then go down according to precedence 
of rank. This order of precedence 
must be arranged by the host or host- 
ess, as the guests are probably unac- 
quainted and cannot know each other’s 
social rank. 

The lady who is the greatest stran- 
ger should be taken down by the mas- 
ter of the house, and the gentleman 
who is the greatest stranger should be 
conducted by the hostess. Married 
ladies take precedence of single ladies, 
elder ladies of younger ones and so on. 

When dinner is announced, the host 
offers his arm to the lady of most dis- 
tinction, invites the rest to follow and 
leads the way. The lady »f the house 
should then follow with the gentieman 
who is entitled to that honer, and the 
visitors follow in the order that has 
been previously arranged. The lady 
of the house frequently remains, how- 
ever, until the last that she may see 
her guests go down in their prescribed 
order, but the plan is not a convenient 
one. It is better for the hostess to be 
in her place when the guests enter the 
dining room so that she may indicate 
their seats to them as they enter, and 
not find them all crowded together in 
uncertainty when she arrives. 

The number of guests at a dinner 
party should always be determined by 
the size of the tables. When the party 
is too smali, conversation lags and a 
general air of desolation pervades the 
table. When they are too many, every 
one is inconvenienced. A space of 


Fel 0 


two feet should be allowed to each | 


person. 
in such a wise that the number of 
ladies and gentlemen is equal. 

The lady of the house takes the head 
of the table. The gentleman who led 
her down to dinner occupies the seat 
on her right hand, and the gentelman 
next in order of precedence, that on 
her left. The master of the house 
takes the foot of the table. The lady 
whom he escorted sits on his right 
hand, and the lady next in order of 
precedence on his left. 

As soon as you are seated at the 
table, remove your gloves, place your 
napkin acress your knees and remove 
the roll which you will probably find 
within it to the left side of your plate. 

The soup should be placed on the 
table first. Some old-fashioned per- 
sons still prefer to place soup and fish 
together. It is very bad taste to ask a 
guest which he would prefer, “soup or 
fish” as in all probability he would like 
them both, and it is inhospitable to say 
the least, to appear to force a choice 
upon a visitor when he doubtless wants 
his fish first and his soup next. Soup 
is served as a first course the year 
‘round. Those who do not like soup 
are always at liberty to leave it un- 
tasted. 

The hostess always ladles out the 


It is well to arrange a party | 
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soup herself and passes the plates to | 
the ladies first. In eating soup always | 
take it from the side of the spoon and | 


be careful to make no noise in doing 
so. You should never ask for a second 
supply of soup as it keeps the guests 
waiting and delays the second course. 

The fish plates should be set before 
the master of the house and when each 


guest has received a portion, the pota- | 


toes are passed. If cucumbers are to 
be served with the fish a small glass 
dish should be provided for them at 


the left of each guest’s plate and the | 


prepared salad is passed to each guest 
in a large glass bowl. 
The host, at a simple dinner, carves 


the rosst or fowl himself. The dishes - 


of vegetables should be placed on the 


side-board and passed to the guests | 


after each one has been supplied with 
meat. When a frozen punch is served 


between the roast and the salad, the 


small glass cups, from which it is eat- 
en, are filled in the pantry, each one is 


set on a desert plate, on which is laid 


a teaspoon, and these are set before 
the guests. 
the punch it should be carved by the 
master of the house and the salad 
passed to each guest immediately af- 
ter. The hostess will decide whether 
the salad is to be placed on the plates 


If game is served after | 


with the game or takeen on small | 


plates set at the right of every guest. 
When neither game nor frozen 
punch are served, toasted biscuit and 
cheese should be served with the salad. 
The hostess also serves the dessert. 
Immediately after the fish course 


platters of olives and salted nuts are | 


passed continually to the guests. Later 
bonbons go round the table. 

If fruit is served after the dessert 
each guest should be supplied with a 
small plate on which there lies a doily, 
on this a finger-bowl half filled with 
water and beside the bowl a small sil- 
ver knife. A platter of fruit is passed 
to the guests that each may choose his 
favorite fruit. The coffee is served 
by the hostess, who pours the liquid 
and sweetens it to each guest’s taste. 
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| To Prevent Streaks on the Wall 
- HE ugly little dust lines, and 
dirty patches one frequently sees 
where a picture has hung, can be pre- 
vented by placing a brass headed tack 
in each lower corner of the frame. 
This rwill permit the air to circulate be- 
| hind it and the dust to drop to the 
floor instead of accumulating back of 
the picture —F. V. Lacy, Cairo, Ill. 





To Clean Polished Furniture 
Before cleaning highly polished fur- 


| niture, particularly mahogany, with oil 
| or furniture polish, rub it well with a 


cloth wet with vinegar. The vinegar 
| wil remove the dirt, the finger marks 


| and greatly improve the appearance.— 


H. D. S., Marion, Ind. 





To Remove a Ring From a 
Cleaned Garment 

When a garment becomes stained, 

streaked or shows circles from being 

partly dipped in cleansing fluid, it 

should be allowed to dry and then held 

over the steam from a kettle until the 





ring disappears—M. R. E., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
When Stamps Are Stuck 


If your postage stamps stick to- 
gether from dampness, they can be 
easily separated by putting a thin sheet 
ef paper over the stamps and pressing 
them twith a moderately hot iron.—lI. 
U. F., New York, N. Y. 


To Avoid a Plumber’s Bill 

About once a month in the evening 
pour a cupful of kerosene down the 
sink; the next morning pour down two 
gallons of boiling water. The kero- 
sene cuts away any grease that may 
have colected on the side of the exhaust 
pipe and the boiling water dissolves 
and washes it down, thus preventing 
the pipe from being stopped up.— 
y. C. L., Henderson, Ky. 


For the Car Owner 

A splendid way to keep the rain- 
drops from the windshield when driv- 
ing through a storm, is to rub the sur- 
face of the windshield with kerosene 
oil, and the rain drops will roll off the 
glass instead of staying on and ob- 
structing the view.—A. O. T., Cleve- 
land, O. 











To Strain Hot Liquids 

When straining lard, drippings or 
any other hot liquid, I fasten the cloth 
through which I am straining to the 
retainer by means of clothes pins This 
enables me to work alone without fear 
of burning myself.--O. J. U., Clevé- 
quite, Ariz. 





For the Machine Drawer 

A splendid rack for spools of thread 
can be made in the following manner: 
Take a board three inches wide and 
about one inch thick, and cut it as long 
as your drawer will permit. Drive 
small headed, two inch nails into the 
board to make holders for the spools. 
Put the nails a little more than an 
inch from each other. You will not 
only be able to find out just how much 
thread you have at a moment’s notice, 
but your thread cannot become soiled 
or tangled so readily as it will laying 
loose in the drawers. 





PIN MONEY HINTS 


AN EXCHANGE OF IDEAS 
| Conducted by Helen Martin 
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AIDA HAIR POMADE 


(Aida Overton Walker) 


To Freshen Velvet Bows. CREATED FOR UTILITY AND FASHION 


If you have a velvet bow that has 
become crushed, heat your curling 
iron, cover it with a damp cloth, and 
insert it into the loops, opening the 
curler wide. Then brush the velvet, 
and the nap will stand up as it did 
when new.—T. E. C., Indianapolis, Ind. 


A perfect 
Hair Dress- 
ing, especial. 


Gives the 
hair a 
natural soft 


and silken 


lustre. 





To Patch a Hole in the Plaster 

If you have the misfortune to gouge 
a hole in the plaster in a room that 
has been papered, make a mixture of 
plaster of paris and glue and fill the 
hole. It will be necessary to work 
very fast as plaster of paris hardens 
very fast indeed and once hardened it 
is impossible to do anything with it. 
Use one half a pound of plaster of 
paris to one half a cup of dry glue 
and moisten the amount you wiish to 
use until it is soft enough to spread. 
Smooth the plaster with a palette 
knife. When it dries, cover the plas- 
ter with a piece of the original paper 
with which the room has been papered. 
It is a good idea to fade the paper 
in the sun a few days until it matches 
the paper on the wall. Do not cut the 
patch of paper, tear the piece out the 
size you want it. The more irregular 
the patch the better job you will do.— 
F. H. Oldman. 


ly prepared 
for usage 
with the 
irons. 





Keeps the hair in the desired position in the 
warmest weather. If you are not one of its 
users, buy a can today and you will say: “It 
is just what I need.” Aida Pomade is also 
used as a daily Hair Dressing, making rough 
hair soft and pliable. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


THE OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 
DEPT. H. C. CHICAGO. ILL. 

























































To Harden Candies 
Candles to be used on the dinner 
table or on the birthday cake will 
harden if chilled on ice for a day or 
two, so that they will not melt and 
run down, nor jwill they burn away so 
fast. If you find that the candle is too 
large for the holder or candlestick, just 
dip the end of it in hot water and it 
will soften enough to be forced into 
the socket. Or if it is too small for 
the holder, and wobbles around, dip in 
hot water and force it down unti it 
spreads out and stands ready.—J. 
Estes, Memphis, Tenn. 


HIGH-BROWN SOAP 





To Keep the Clothesline From 
Freezing 

Just before you hang out your clothes 
in the winter, wipe your clothes line 
carefully iwith a cloth ‘wet with a 
strong salt solution. This will pre- 
vent the clothes from freezing to the 
line and thus tearing the clothes when 
you want to get them off.—M. L. F., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


As much care should be exercised in the selec- 
tion and use of a good toilet soap as with one’s 
food 





OUR HIGH-BROWN SAVON DE LUXE repre- 
sents the Acme of Perfection in scientific soap- 
making—it is daintily scented and is fragrance 
you will find delightful and pleasing. 

Put up in a handsome Brown and Gold package. 


Removing Match Marks 

To remove match marks from paint, 
rub the spots with a freshly cut lemon, 
apply a little vaseline, and rub dry 
with a soft cloth. It twill be difficult 
to light matches on the same place 
again.—L. D., Portland, Me. j 





To Improve Olives 

When a bottle of olives has been 
opened, pour off the brine and add one 
or two tablespoonfuls of olive oil. Re- 
place the cork and shake the bottle 
well. Then let it stand about half an 
hour before serving them. Bulk olives, 
or canned clives should be placed in a 
glass jar and treated in the same man- 
ner. The olives will have a much 
better flavor and there will be no dis- 
agreeable briny taste—E. M. J., Har- 
vey, IU. 


Manufacitured by 


OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 


Dept. H. C. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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first sight of Colored people in large numbers. I 
had seen little squads around the railroad stations 
on my way South; but here I saw a street crowded 
with them. They filled the shops and thronged the 
sidewalks and lined the curb. I asked my companion 
if all the Colored people in Atlanta lived in this 
street. He said they did not, and assured me that 
the ones I saw were of the lower class. I felt re- 
lieved, in spite of the size of the lower class. The 
unkempt appearance, the shambling, slouching gait 
and loud talk and laughter of these people aroused 
in me a feeling of almost repulsion. Only one thing 
about them awoke a feeling of interest; that was 
their dialect. I had read some Negro dialect and had 
heard snatches of it on my journey down from Wash- 
ington; but here I heard it in all of its fullness and 
freedom. I was particularly struck by the way in 
which it was punctuated by such exclammatory 
phrases as “Lawd a mussy!” ‘G’wan man!” “Bless ma 
soul!” “Look heah chile!”” These people talked and 
laughed without restraint. In fact, they talked 
straight from their lungs, and laughed from the pits 
of their stomachs. And this hearty laughter was 
often justified by the droll humor of some remark. 
I paused long enough to hear one man say to an- 
other, ““W’at’s de mattah wid you an’ yo’ fr’en Sam?” 
and the other came back like a flash, “Ma fr’en’? 
He ma fr’en’? Man! I’d go to his funeral jes’ de 
same as I’d go to a minstrel show.” I have since 
learned that this ability to laugh heartily is, in part, 
the salvation of the American Negro; it does much 
to keep him from going the way of the Indian. 


The business places of the street along which we 
were passing consisted chiefly of low bars, cheap 
dry-goods and notion stores, barber shops, and fish 
and bread restaurants. We, at length, turned down 
a pair of stairs that led to a basement, and I found 
myself in an eating-house somewhat better than 
those I had seen in passing; but that did not mean 
much for its excellence. The place was smoky, the 
tables were covered with oilcloth, the floor covered 
with sawdust, and from the kitchen came a rancid 
odor of fish fried over several times, which almost 
nauseated me. I asked my companion if this were 
the place where we were to eat. He informed me 
that it was the best place in town where a Colored 
man could get a meal. I then wanted to know why 
somebody didn’t open a place where respectable Col- 
ored people who had money could be accommodated. 
He answered, “It wouldn’t pay; all the respectable 
Colored people eat at home, and the few who travel 
generally have friends in the towns to which they 
go, who entertain them.” He added, “Of course, 
you could go in any place in the city; they wouldn’t 
knok you from white.” 


I SAT down with the porter at one of the tables, 

but was not hungry enough to eat with any 
relish what was put before me, the food was not 
badly cooked; but the iron knives and forks needed 
to be scrubbed, the plates and dishes and glasses 
needed to be washed and well dried. I minced over 


what I took on my plate while my companion ate. 


When we finished we paid the waiter twenty cents 
each and went out. We walked around until the 
lights of the city were lit. Then the porter said 
that he must get to bed and have some rest, as he 
had not had six hours’ sleep since he left Jersey City. 
I went back to our lodging-house with him. 

When I awoke in the morning, there were, besides 
my new found friend, two other men in the room, 
asleep in the double bed. I got up and dressed my- 
self very quietly, so as not to awaken anyone. I then 
drew from under the pillow my precious roll of 
greenbacks, took out a ten dollar bill, and very 
softly unlocking my trunk, put the remainder, about 
three hundred dollars, in the inside pocket of a coat 
near the bottom; glad of the opportunity to put it 
unobserved in a place of safety. When I had care- 
fully locked my trunk, I tiptoed toward the door 
with the intention of going out to look for a decent 
restaurant where I might get something fit to eat. 
As I was easing the door open, my porter friend said 
with a yawn, “Hello! You’re going out?” I an- 
swered him, “Yes.” “Oh!” he yawned again, “I 
guess I’ve had enough sleep; wait a minute, I'll go 


with you.” For the instant his friendship bored and 
embarrassed me. I had visions of another meal in 
the greasy restaurant of the day before. ,He must 
have divined my thoughts; for he went ou to say, 
“I know a woman across town who takes a few 
broaders; I think we can go over there and get a 
good breakfast.” With a feeling of mingled fears 
and doubts regarding what the breakfast might be, 
I waited until he had dressed himself. 


HEN I saw the neat appearance of the cot- 

tage we entered my fears vanished, and when 
I saw the woman who kept it my doubts followed the 
same course. Scrupulously clean, in a spotless white 
apron and colored head handkerchief, her round 
face beaming with motherly kindness, she was pic- 
turesquely beautiful. She impressed me as one broad 
expanse of happiness and good nature. In a few 
minutes she was addressing me as “chile” and 
“honey.” She made me feel as though I should like 
to lay my head on her capacious bosom and go to 
sleep. 

And the breakfast, simple as it was, I could not 
have had at any restaurant in Atlanta at any price. 
There was fried chicken, as it is fried only in the 
South, hominy boiled to the consistency where it 
could be eaten with a fork, and biscuits so light 
and flaky that a fellow with any appetite at all 
would have no difficulty in disposing of eight or ten. 
When I had finished I felt that I had experienced 
the realizatioon, of at least, one of my dreams of 
Southern life. 

During the meal we found out from our hostess, 
who had two boys in school, that Atlanta University 
opened on that very day. I had somehow mixed my 
dates. My friend the porter suggested that I go 
out to the University at once and offered to walk 
over and show me the way. We had to walk, be- 
cause, although the University was not more than 
twenty minutes distance from the center of the city, 
there were no street cars running in that direction. 
My first sight of the school grounds made me feel 
that I was not far from home; here the red hills had 
been terraced and covered with green grass; clean 
gravel walks, well shaded, lead up to the buildings; 
indeed, it was a bit of New England transplanted. 
At the gate my companion said he would bid me 
good-bye, because it was not likely that he would 
see me again before his car went out. He told me 
that he would make two more trips to Atlanta, and 
that he would come out and see me; that after his 
second trip he would leave the Pullman service for the 
winter and return to school in Nashville. We shook 
hands, I thanked him for all his kindness and we 
said good-bye. 


WALKED up to a group of students and made 

some inquiries. They directed me to the presi- 
dent’s office in the main building. The president gave 
me a cordial welcome; it was more than cordial. He 
talked to me, not as the official head of a college, 
but as though he were adopting me into what was 
his large family, to personally look after my general 
welfare as well as my education. He seemed espe- 
cially pleased with the fact that I had come to them 
all the way from the North. He told me that I 
could have come to school as soon as I reached the 
city, and that I had better move my trunk at once. 
I gladly promised him that I would do so. He then 
called a boy and directed him to take me to the 
matron, and show me around afterwards. I found 
the matrom even more motherly than the president 
was fatherly. She had me to register, which was 
in effect to sign a pledge to abstain from the use 
of intoxicating beverages, tobacco and profane lan- 
guage, while I was a student in the school. This act 
caused me no sacrifice; as, up to that time, I was 
free from either habit. The boy who was with me 
then showed me about the grounds. I was espe- 
cially interested in the industrial building. 

The sounding of a bell, he told me, was the signal 
for the students to gather in the general assembly 
hall, and he asked me if I would go. Of course I 
would. There were between three and four hundred 
students and perhaps all of the teachers gathered in 
the room. I noticed that several of the latter were 


Colored. The president gave a talk addressed prin- 
cipally to new comers; but I scarcely heard what he 
said, I was so much occupied in looking at those 
around me. They were of all types and colors, the 
more intelligent types predominating. The colors 
ranged from jet black to pure white, with light hair 
and eyes. Among the girls especially there were 
many that were so fair that it was difficult to be- 
lieve that they had Negro blood in them. And, too, I 
could not help but notice that many of the girls, 
particularly those of the delicate brown shades, with 
black eyes and wavy black hair, were decidedly pret- 
ty. Among the boys, many of the blackest were fine 
specimens of young manhood, tall, straight, and mus- 
cular, with magnificent heads; these were the kind 
of boys who developed into the patriarchal “uncles” 
of the old slave regime. 


; 
W HEN I left the University it was with the de- 

termination to get my trunk, and move out 
to the school before night. I walked back across 
the city with a light step and a light heart. I felt 
perfectly satisfied with life for the first time since 
my mother’s death. In passing the railroad station 
I hired a wagon and rode with the driver as far as 
my stopping place. I settled with my landlord and 
went up stairs to put away several articles I had left 
out. As soon as I opened my trunk a dart of sus- 
picion shot through my heart; the arrangement of 
things did not look familiar. I began to dig down 
excitedly to the bottom till I reached the cot in 
which I had concealed my treasure. My money was 
gone! Every single bill of it. I knew it was useless 
to do so, but I searched through every other coat, 
every pair of trousers, every vest, and even into 
each pair of socks, When I had finished my fruit- 
less search I sat down dazed and heartsick. I called 
the landlord up and informed him of my loss; he 
comforted me by saying that I ought to have better 
sense than to keep money in a trunk, and he was not 
responsible for lodger’s personal effects. His cool- 
ing words brought me enough to my senses to look 
and see if anything else was missing. Several small 
articles were gone, among them a black and gray 
necktie of odd design upon which my heart was set; 
almost as much as the loss of my money, I felt the 
loss of my tie. 

After thinking for a while as best I could, I wisely 
decided to go at once back to the University and lay 
my troubles before the president. I rushed breath- 
lessly back to the school. As I neared the grounds 
the thought came across me, would not my story 
sound fishy? Would it not place me in the positior 
of an imposter or beggar? What right had I to 
worry these busy people with the results of my care- 
lessness? If the money could not be recovered, and 
I doubted that it could, what good would it do to 
tell them about it. The shame and embarrassment 
which the whole situation gave me caused me to 
stop at the gate. I paused, undecided, for a moment; 
then turned and slowly retraced my steps, and so 
changed the whole course of my life. 


I F the reader has never been in a strange city 
without money or friends, it is useless to try to 
describe what my feelings were; he could not under- 
stand. If he has been it is equally useless, for he 
understands more than words could convey. When 
I reached my lodging I found in the room one of 
the porters who had slept there the night before. 
When he heard what misfortune had befallen me he 
offered many words of sympathy and advice. He 
asked me how much money I had left, I told him that 
I had ten or twelve dollars in my pocket. He said 
“That won’t last you very long here, and you will 
hardly be able to find anything to do in Atlanta. 
T’'ll tell you what you do, go down to Jacksonville, 
and you won’t have any trouble to get a job in one 
of the big hotels there, or in St. Augustine.” I 
thanked him, but intimated my doubts of being able 
to get to Jacksonville on the money I had. He as- 
sured me by saying, “Oh, that’s all right. You ex- 
press your trunk on through, and I’ll take you dowr 
in my closet.” I thanked him again, not knowing 


then what it was to travel in a Pullman porter’s 
(Continued on page 14) 
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No Need for Them at All 

Pat Murphy: “Brigit, I’ve got a 
job.” 

Bridget Murphy (who is very tired of 
suporting the family: “Glory be!” 

Pat Murphy: . “I shall want a new 
suit, an’ ye can pawn me nightshirts to 
get it.” 

Bridget Murphy. “Your nightshirts!” 

Pat Murphy: “Sure, an’ for what 
should I be wanting them when I’ve 
got a job as night watchman and can 
only sleep in the daytime?” 


Willing to Help. 

Hubby: “The only way I can avoid 
these payments is to put everything I 
own in your name. There’s one thing 
certain, if I don’t own anything they 
can’t collect from me.” 

Wifey: “Oh, won’t it be just lovely 
for me to have all that money to 
spend!” 

Almost Hopeless. 

Miss Plain: “Mamma says I’m too 
young to marry.” 

Miss Pert: “Oh, well, she needn’t 
worry about you, you'll not be too 
young by the time you find a man to 
propose to you.” 


Didn’t Want the Job 

While in London on a holiday, visitor 
was to have a look at the Thames. 
There was a steam shovel at work out 
in the river and he was standing and 
watching it. Suddenly he felt a tap 
on his shoulder and a man came for- 
ward with a grin. 

“Say, there,” said he, “isn’t it won- 
derful. By gorry, now, just look at 
that thing goin’ down there; now, look 
at it, isn’t that wonderful? But, say, 
ould man, I wouldn’t want to be the 
cove at the bottom filling that thing up, 
would you?” 











No Use for It. 
Mike: “And why do you sell your 
night shirt, Pat?” 
Pat: “Well, what good is it to me 
now, when I’ve got a new job of night 
watchman an’ sleep in the day time?” 





The Price of Fame 

A tiny girl whose mother has at- 
tained a great deal of popularity on 
account of her splendid writings came 
in to her mother crying one day. “Lil- 
lian slapped me,” she sobbed. 

“Why did she do that?” asked her 
mother. 

“Well, I slapped her.” 

“And why did you do that?” 

“She—she called you names. She 
said, ‘Your mother is so famous,’ and 
I won’t stand to have anybody calling 
you names. 





Cause to Be Thankful 

A farmer woke up in the night saw 
an apparition at the foot of the bed 
and reaching for his gun, perforated 
the ghost with a bullet. In the morn- 
ing he discovered that he had made a 
target of his own shirt. 

“What did you do then?” inquired 
the friend to whom he \was telling the 
story. a 

“Why, I knelt down and thanked 
God that I wasn’t inside of it,” replied 
the farmer piously. 


The Can’t Help It 
Mary Willis: “Theatre audiences 
are gloomy gatherings, aren’t they?” 
Jane Gillis: “How so?” 
Mary Willis: “They’re always in 
tiers.” 





If It's Funny—Laugh 
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SETTLE THE GIFT QUESTION 


THE PRISCILIA 
CONVERTIBLE 
BRACELET SET. 


How It Worked 

Ida—“Just one month ago Marie and 
I agreed that we would point out each 
other’s faults without reserve.” 

Ruth—“And are you still doing it?” 

Ida—“‘Dear me, no! Why, my dear, 
we haven’t spoken to each other for 
twenty-nine days.” 





All 11-Ligne or 8-0 size, 
“Arcala” and “Trinity” 
movements are non-mag- 
netic, adjusted and high- 
ly finished throughout. 
Exposed pallets and wind 
wheels, of selected ruby 
jewels, 10 year gold fill- 
ed, plain polish hinge 
back cases, 10 year gold 
filled expansion and rib- 
bon bracelets. Extra thin 
models furnished com- 
plete, only $11.50. 





Knew How Much He Was Worth 

A hardware dealer in great need 
of extra hands finally asked Jim Wil- 
son, who was acceunted the town fool, 
if he would work for him. 

“What’ll you pay?” asked Jim. 

“T’ll pay you all you’re worth,” an- 
swered the dealer. 

Jim scratched his head a minute and 
announced decisively: ‘“I’ll be darned 
if I will work for that.” 
























SILVER CIGARETTE CASE 


Silver cuse, gold lined, has gold holder for ten 
cigarettes. Price, $2.95. 





Pesky Little Boy! 

Small Boy (to a man who is hurry- 
ing toward the railroad station): 
“Carry yer bag, mister?” 

Man: “No, thanks.” 

Small Boy: “I'll carry it ali the way 
to the station for a dime.” 

Man (impatiently): “I tell you I 
don’t want it carried.” 

Small Boy: “Don’t yer?” 

Man: “No, I don’t.” 

Small Boy: “Well, what are you 
carrying it for?” 


Needed a Bishop 

Two editors were chatting together. 
One of them was publishing a paper 
that was not to be relied upon for the 
accuracy of its statements. 

“My dear fellow,” said the first edi- 
tor, “I think what you want is a bishop 
on your staff.” 

“A bishop? “Why?” asked the other 
editor in astonishment. 

“Oh, because,” answered the first 
editor, with a smile, “most of the state- 
ments in your paper are in sore need 
of confirmation” 


Lucky Ma! 

Mrs. Youngbride: “Not until I mar- 
ried did I realize how lucky my mother 
was.” 

Her Husband: “Well, she had me to 
help her wash the dishes and I have to 
do the dishes all alone.” 


Defining It 

O. P. Timist: “What is a sense of 
humor?” 

Growcher: “A sense of humor is 
what makes you laugh at something 
that happens to somebdy else which 
would make you mad if it happened to 
you.” 


Sent by mail or express, charges pre- 
paid, on receipt of price. If on receipt you 
do not find this to be the best value to be 
had for the money, or if you are not 
thoroughly satisfied, return to us at our 
expense, and we will cheerfully refund your 
money. 
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Didn’t Insult Him. 
The actor dodged, as by his head 
A cabbage from the gallery sped. 
“Say, there,” he cried, “will you 
Kindly throw the corned beef too?” 





Then Went On No. 102—Reversible Coat— No. @26—Changeable mo- No. 300—Wool mixed Lor- 
Hicks: “When I was in New York] two coats in one—vulcanized hair, finest rubber proofing, ain Cashmere with plaid lin- 
I stopped at the best hotel there.” coat, all seams melted to- guaranteed storm proof. All ing. Rubber proofing be- 


. . gether. Pure gum rubber seams cemented, belt all tween lining and Cashmere 
Ricks: Found it pretty exensive| coating on one side, Military around, or only in back. surface cloth is the finest 
didn’t you?” , Bombazine cloth on the Sizes 34 to 46. ever used in raincoats. All 


se other. To be worn as a Blip Price ......sceeeeceveees $14.75 seams cemented and strapped. 
Hicks: “No. I only stopped to ad-| on coat with the tan side Nicely tailored and guaran- 





mire it.” out and as a storm coat with teed storm proof. Sizes 34 
the black gum side out. to 46. 
A Sudden Suspicion. PUD vesscwecsoonsbcedces $7.50 FUE covcantsccintetowad $14.50 


an 7 No. 400—All wool oxford covert, box coat. 
Wifie: “Fred, do you remember Patch pockets, finest proofing. Nicely 


where you were in 1910?” tailored and guaranteed storm proof. Sizes 
Fred: “Why, no, dear, I don’t re- 34 to 46. Well worth $25.00. Price. ..$23.50 


member. Why do you ask?” BLUM, ROSENWALD & COHN 


( 
Wifie: “Why I was reading today in 
MANUFACTURERS OF RAINCOATS 


the paper that in 1910 one person in 
CHICAGO 


every eight hundred was in prison and 
I wondered.” 
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closet. He put me under a deeper debt of grati- 
tude by lending me fifteen dollars, which he said ! 
could pay back after I had secured work. His gen- 
erosity brought tears to my eyes, and I conclud: 
that, after all, there were some kind hearts in the 
world. 

I now forgot my troubles in the hurry and ex- 
citement of getting my trunk off in time to catch the 
train, which went out at seven o’clock. I even for 
got I hadn’t eaten anything since morning. We got 
a wagon—the porter went with me—and took my 
trunk to the express office. My new friend then told 
me to come to the station at about quarter to sever 
and walk straight to the car where I should see him 
standing, and not to lose my nerve. I found my 
role not so difficult to play as I thought it would be, 
because the train did not leave from the central 
station, but from a smaller one, where there were no 
gates and guards to pass. I followed directions, and 
the porter took me on his car, and locked me in 
his closet. In a few minutes the train pulled out 
for Jacksonville. 

I may live to be a hundred years old, but I shal! 
never forget the agonies I suffered that night. I 
spent twelve hours doubled up in the porter’s basket 
for soiled linen, not being able to straighten up on 
account of the shelves fer clean linen just over my 
head. The air was hot and suffocating, and th: 
smell of damp towels and used linen was sickenir 
At each lurch of the car over the none too smoot! 
track, I was bumped and bruised against the n- 
row walls of my narrow compartment. I became 
acutely conscious of the fact that I had not eater 
for hours. Then nausea took possession of me, and 
at one time I had grave doubts about reachine m\ 
destination alive. If I had the trip to make again 
I should prefer to walk. 


CHAPTER FIVE. 


HE next morning I got out of the car at Jack- 
sonville with a stiff and aching body. I deter- 
mined to ask no more porters, not even my bene- 


SYNOPSIS. 

The Ex-Colored man’s baby days were spent in 
Georgia, his birthplace, but for reasons which she 
does not disclose to him for several years, his mother 
hoves to connecticu, where they live during his 
school days. His mother is a dressmaker and sup- 
ports herself and her boy by her work. The money 
she thus earns is supplemented by sums sent her 
by the boy’s father, a mysterious person of whom he 
knows nothing. When he reaches the age of nine 
he is sent to the public school. He believes himself 
to be white and associates with the white children 
almost exclusively, giving no thought whatever to 
the Colored children in the school except “Shiny.” 
At the end of his second or third term in school he 
learns through his teacher, that he is Colored. He 
hurries home and asks his moher if he is Colored, 
and she evades the question, but tells him that she 
is not white, and promises to tell him about his father 
some day. 

He begins he study of music and amazes his hear- 
ers with the brilliancy of his technique and his splen- 
did compositions for the piano. He dislikes to play 
accompaniments, but eagerly seizes the opportunity 
to play a duet with a pretty young violinist whom he 
admires very much. 

Hurrying home from school one afternoon he finds 
a strange white man chatting with his mother. Se 
tells him that it is his father. The father seems proud 
of him not only for his splendid manners but for his 
ability to play the piano. The boy feels that there is 
something about this mysterious father that ought 
to be hid. He does not understand why he does not 
come to live with him and his mother. Later his 
mother explains that his father was about to be mar- 
ried to a young white lady of a great southern family. 
She also explains that he <s illegitimate because of the 
laws of the south that prohibit the marriage of a 
white man and Colored woman. His father sends him 
a fine piano. 

Wathin a short time after that he graduates from 
grammar school. “Shiny,” his only black friend, de- 
livers Wendell Phillips’ oration, “Toussant L’Over- 
ture,” which arouses a good deal of enthusiasm. 





factor, about stovping places; so I found myself on 
the street not knowing where to go. I walked along 
listlessly until I met a Colored man who had the 
uppearance of a preacher. I asked him if he could 
direct me to a respectable boarding house for Col- 
cred people. He said that if I walked along with him 
in the direction he was going he would show me 
such a place. 

I turned and walked at his side. He proved to be 
a minister, and asked me a great many direct ques- 
tions about myself. I answered as many as I saw fit 
to answer; the others I evaded or ignored. A 
length we stopped in front of a frame house, and my 
guide informed me that it was the place. A woman 
was standing in the doorway and he called to her 
saying that he had brought her a new boarder. I 
thanked him for his trouble, and after he had urged 
upon me to attend his church while I was in the 
city, he went on his way. 

I went in and found the house neat, and not un- 
comfortable. The parlor was furnished with cane- 
bottomed chairs, each of which was adorned with a 
white crocheted tidy. The mantel over the fire- 
place had a white crocheted cover; a marble topped 
center table held a lamp, a photograph album ar 
several rtinkets, each of which was set upon a 
white crocheted mat. There was a cottage organ in 
a corner of the room, and I noted that the lamp 
racks upon it were covered with white crocheted 
mats. There was a matting on the floor, but a white 
crocheted carpet would not have been out of keeping. 
I made arrangements with the landlady for my board 
and lodging; the amount was, I think, three dollars 
and a half a week. She was a rather fine looking, 
stout, brown-skinned woman of about forty years 
of age. Her husband was a light colored Cuban, a 
man about one-half her size, and one whose age could 
not be guessed from his appearance. He was small 
in size, but a handsome black mustache and typical 
Spanish eyes redeemed him from insignificance. 


JACK ARRIVES 


jack-legged carpenters and bricklayers as he can 
obtain cheaply. To be sure, an ordeal for Jack, but 
most of his work was in the open. It was in that 
delightful season of the year when a golden haze 
suspends itself like a veil from earth to sky; when 
the evening’s layer of snow or the night’s hoar frost 
is vanished by a warm noon-day sun. A time to 
dream and hope. 


I T was the end of a dreamy day in March and Jack 

was somewhat uneasy about Clarice and Junior. 
When he received his last letter from them, Junior 
was ill and several days had passed without any oth- 
er further word. He was horribly tired. The work- 
men had loitered more than usual and their boss 
had given full vent to his angry bellowing. He en- 
tered his little room wearily and switched on a light. 
Then his eyes fell upon two letters lying together 
on a table. His kind-hearted landlady had placed 
them there. One was from Clarice and the other 
bore the firm address of Hallowell and Hallowell in 
the upper right hand corner. This he tore open with 
feverish haste and read the words which leapt and 
danced as the paper trembled in his nervous hands. 
The air in the dingy little room seemed to throb 
as his intense emotion vibrated through it. 


THE BETTER WOMAN 


shoulder, “I thought you never was goin’ to ask 
me to marry you!” 

The next week the word went through the Colored 
section that Hampton Cole had returned to Orange- 
burg with plenty of money, that he had even offered 
to pay back the $5,000.00 he had borrowed from old 
Harold Hamilton, but Hamilton had refused to take 
it because Hamp had seved his life. Rumor also 
added that Hamp had taken board and room with 
Aunt Maria Jane Coleman, the best and most high 
priced boarding place in town, and also that a young 
was visiting Aunt Maria. 





WAS in time for breakfast, and at the table I 

had the opportunity to see my fellow-boarders. 
There were eight or ten of them. Two, as I after- 
wards learned, were Colored Americans. All of them 
were cigar makers and worked in one of the large 
factories—cigar making is the one trade in which 
the color line is not drawn. The conversation was 
carried on entirely in Spanish, and my ignorance of 
the language subjected me more to alarm than em- 
barrassment. I had never heard such uproarious 
conversation; everybody talked at once, loud ex- 
clamations, rolling “‘carambas,” menacing gesticula- 
tions with knives, forks and spoons. I looked every 
moment for the clash of blows. One man was em- 
phasizing his remarks by flourishing a cup in his 
hand, seemingly forgetful of the fact that it was 
nearly full of hot coffee. He ended by emptying it 
over what was, relatively, the only quiet man at the 
table excepting myself, bringing from him a volley 
of language which made the other appear dumb 
by comparison. I soon learned that in all of this 
clatter of voices and table utensils they were dis- 
cussing purely ordinary affairs and arguing about 
mere trifles, and that not the least ill-feeling was 
aroused. It was not long before I enjoyed the spir- 
ited chatter and badinage at the table as much as I 
did my meals,—and the meals yere not bad. 

I spent the afternoon in looking around the town. 
The streets were sandy, but were well shaded by fine 
oak trees, and far preferable to the clay roads of 
Atlanta. One or two public squares with green 
grass and trees fave the city a touch of freshness. 
That night after supper I spoke to my landlady and 
her husband about my intentions. They told me that 
the big winter hotels would not open within two 
months. It can easily be imagined what effect this 
news had on me. I spoke to them frankly about 
my financial condition and related the main fact of 
my misfortune in Atlanta. I modestly mentioned 

(Continued on next page) 


(Concluded) 


He stood there silent, staring. Then he spoke 
aloud, “At last, at last!”” With that he shook himself 
and straightened. Then he wheeled about the room 
in ai ecstasy of happiness. Fnnally, he stopped be- 
fore his little sheet iron heater which was quite 
cheerily aglow and spoke. 


“Well, well, old boy, thit is one on ’em. Why 
you old black cuss, you’ve put one over fair and 
square. Yes siree, and I’ll be darned, just the same 
as if your dad burned hide was white.” Then in 
comical surprise at his own stupidity his voice 
changed to say, “Drat it, you simp, why don’t you 
get ready for home?” With these words he began 
to toss his things together preparing for that event. 
As he worked his mind sang busily with plans for the 
future and strangely too, not a single plan had to do 
with wonderful architectural feats, not one, but all 
were of a trusting, winsome woman and a bonny 
little boy and a cheery fire on a cozy hearth. 

Now and then he laughed—not the hearty, exult- 
ant laughter of him who wins, but the softened 
throaty laugh of one who loves and yearns, for mem- 
ories both sweet and fragrant surged through him 
as his thoughts flashed back and away to where 
Clarice and Junior beckoned and called him. 


(Concluded) 


UCINDA BAKER, dressed in a new Georgette 

gown, purchased that morning at the best store 
in town, called on Hamp immediately. He met her 
at the door smiling. 

“Well, I ’spose you’se met and married yore rich 
man long before now, ’Cindy,” he said to her. 

“T’ll never find a nicer man than you, Hamp, if I 
was to look the world over!” Lucinda cried, attempt- 
ing to embrace him. 

But Hamp evaded her embrace. 

“*Scuse me, ’Cindy,” he said happily, “but I’se al- 
ready married to the finest woman in the world. 
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THE VOICE OF BLACK FOLK 


By H. A. PHELPS 





HE black races in point of numbers comprise the 

third racial group in the world and yet they cut 
no figure in the affairs of nations. Africans, Haiti- 
ans, Americans and Islanders of the sea, so far as 
strength in commerce, science and the arts goes, are 
still door-keepers in the council of men. With the 
meaningless tread of dumb brutes, the races, known 
to the world as Negro were driven forth in recent 
years to many theaters ct war. Their tongues had 
not learned the art of language but today with all 
returned to civil life in the jungles of Africa, to the 
islands of the sea ard the shores of America, these 
men, chattel to civilization, are muttering as never 
before to become articulate in the affairs of men. 

We learn that the Colored men from French Colo- 
nial regions have registered a scathing denunciation 
of the prejudice which white soldiers and officers 
attempted to peddle to their shores. That protest 
bespeaks the first letter of the new language of the 
Negro race. The speakers considered the act below 
the dignity of men and unthinkable practice as the 
work of human reptiles. It seems then that there 
is one spot on earth where the crackers drove their 
ducks to stagnant water. The beautiful hills and 
valleys of La Belle France still harbor men who are 
worthy of their birthright. Let a chorus of a million 
black folk rise up and shout to all the world that 
people of color are learning to talk; that the baby- 
hood of the race now fades to the dim past; that we 
are learning the language of race life now the most 
effective in a few French colonials. 

We depend upon our knowledge of what the black 
men across the sea are doing, a fifth hand knowledge, 
for the time that information passes through four or 
five sets of white hands and shears, we hardly know 
the power of black men in French life. Here in 
America, however, we are under the canopy of our 
own race news service and even though some of our 
own race are tools of white men, some of the steps 
of padding or clipping have been avoided and we 
know better what the race is about. Let us look at 
some of the angles of our race life] 

Any man who capitalizes race feeling to the detri- 
ment of his own is an insect whose life is not worth 
the room it consumes. There is a vicious news ser- 
vice among us that is :nore deadly than the white 
caps of old or the snake which eels its way in the 
swamps of Georgia. We ask that all acquaint them- 
selves with the puppets of Dixielandism who lead this 
news service among Colored people. We feel that 
their eyes were fashioned in Southern distilleries and 
their brains in the hovels of the long haired poor 
whites of the mountain regions of Tennessee. 

Counterpart to these insects are old fossils whose 
life on earth should have been terminated when 
they first saw light. They sit upon the highways of 
life and exact their toll from the innocent and un- 
tutored of the raze. In our political life they will 
sell their wives’ votes for the price of a haircut. In 
the professions they will barter for the honor of 
their female patients and clients even if their career 
is at stake. 

In some so called missions studding the side streets 
and alleys of the race, where are to be found some men 
who can hoot like owls and swear like mariners, are 
men who are gambling with the souls of black folk. 
Their purpose is vicious and the inspiration of heaven 
never entered their souls. It would be a wonder that 
such dives can exist were it not for the greater won- 
der that the better grade of the Colored ministry pace 
up and down the avenues of life, heedless of the 
weasels in their own chicken coops. When these 
weasels’ souls need an airing they mount a soap box 
and harangue at length cn public corners. Whether 
these creatures ply their vicious calling at a cross 
road or upon the avenues of our cities they are as 
unnecessary in human life as the frog which hops. 
With the Negro at the most critical stage in his 
history, men have no time to listen to soap box, spir- 
itual trumpeters—mere echoes of men. 

For another nest of the vermin! It seems that 
every town where as many as fifty Colored people 
live there is a vicious organization of two or three 
individuals who form what they call “clubs.” These 
places are merely retreats for gambling, prostitution, 


and lost hope. They cater to Colored people as a 
rule although it has been known that the fallen of 
the opposite race are at times inmates. Murder is 
smothered and the fallen sink deeper into the mire 
of life in these holes. The authorities tolerate these 
places so long as white people are not robbed or 
killed. Any number of Colored people can enter 
the confines of these places and never return to the 
street again. White authorities pay little attention, 
if any, to the complaints of Colored mothers and sis- 
ters who know that their kin enter these clubs. What 


course must be pursued to eject such retreats from 
the life of the race, all well meaning race men must 
attempt to solve. 

The above motley crowd of men and hovels are 
waste paper and must be so dealt with by the race. 
We are aweary of such stumbling blocks and are 
growing desperate in our attempt to get in the stride 
of civilization. 

We want the power of speech but we will never 
be able to speak in the councils of mankind with such 
stumps in the way. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN EX-COLORED MAN 


(Continued from Page 14.) 


my ability to teach music and asked if there was 
any likelihood of my being able to get some scholars. 
My landlady suggested that I speak to the preacher 
who had shown me her house; she felt sure that 
through his influence I should be able to get up a 
class in piano. She added, however, that the Col- 
ored people were poor, and that the general price for 
music lessons was only twenty-five cents. I noticed 
that the thought of my teaching white pupils did not 
even remotely enter her mind. None of this infor- 
mation made my prospects look much brighter. 


HE husband, who up to this time had allowed 

the woman to do most of the talking, gave me 
the first bit of tangible hope; he said that he could 
get me a job as a “stripper” in the factory where he 
worked, and that if I succeeded in getting some 
music pupils I could teach a couple of them every 
night, and so make a living until something better 
turned up. He went on to say that it would not be 
a bad thing for me to stay at the factory and learn 
my trade as a cigar maker, and impressed on me the 
fact that, for a young man knocking about the coun- 
try, a trade was a handy thing to have. I deter- 
mined to accept his offer and thanked him heartily. 
In fact, I became enthusiastic, not only because I 
saw a way out of my financial troubles, but also 
because I was eager and curious over the new ex- 
perience I was about to enter. I wanted to know all 
about the cigar making business. This narrowed the 
conversation down to the husband and myself, so 
the wife went in and left us talking. 

He was what is called a regalia workman and 
earned from thirty-five to forty dollars a week. He 
generally worked a sixty dollar job; that is he made 
cigars for which he was paid at the rate of sixty 
dollars per thousand. It was impossible for him to 
make a thousand in a week because he had to work 
very carefully and slowly. Each cigar was made 
entirely by hand. Each piece of filler and each 
wrapper had to be selected with care. He was able 
to make a bundle of one hundred cigars a day, not 
one of which could be told from the others by any 
difference in size or shape, or even by any appre- 
ciable difference in weight. This was the acme of 
artistic skill in cigar making. Workmen of this class 
were rare, never more than three or four of them in 
one factory, and it was never necessary for them to 
remain out of work. ‘There were men who made 
two, three, and even four hundred of the cheaper 
grades in a day; they had to be very fast in order to 
make decent week’s wages. Cigar making was : 
rather independent trade; the men went to work 
when they pleased and knocked off when they felt 
like doing so. As a class the workmen were careless 
and improvident; some very rapid workers would 
not work more than three or four days out of the 
week, and there were others who never showed up 
at the factory on Mondays. “Strippers” were the 
boys who pulled the long stems from the tobacc 
leaves. After they had served at that work for a 
certain time they were given tables as apprentice: 


A LL of this was interesting to me; and we drifted 
along in conversation until my companion 
struck the subject nearest his heart, the independ- 
ence of Cuba. He was an exile from the island, 
and a prominent member of the Jacksonville Junta. 
Every week sums of money were collected from 
juntas all over the country. This money went to buy 


arms and ammunition for the insurgents. As the 
man sat there nervously smoking his long “green” 
cigar, and telling me of the Gamozes, both the white 
one and the black one, of Maceo and Bandera, he 
grew positively eloquent. He also showed that he 
was a man of considerable education and reading. 
He spoke English excellently, and frequently sur- 
prised me by using words one would hardly expect 
from a foreigner. The first one of this class of 
words he employed almost shocked me, and I never 
forget it, ‘twas “ramify.” We sat on the piazza 
until after ten o’clock. When we arose to go to bed 
it was with the understanding that I should start in 
the factory on the next day. 

I began work the next morning seated at a barrel 
with another boy, who showed me how to strip the 





The June Issue Will Be 
THE BEAUTY NUMBER 


in which we will print he pictures of the 
prettiest Colored girls sent us. Post cards 
and unmounted pictures preferred. We 
cannot promise to return pictures. All pic- 


ures must be in not later than April 25th. 
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stems from the leaves, to smooth out each half leaf, 
and to put the “rights” together in one pile, and the 
“lefts” to gether in another pile on the edge of the 
barrel. My fingers, strong and sensitive from their 
long training, were well adapted to this kind of 
work and within two weeks I was accounted the 
fastest “stripper” in the factory. At first the heavy 
odor of the tobacco almost sickened me; but when I 
became accustomed to it I liked the smell. I was now 
earning four dollars a week and was soon able to 
pick up a couple more by teaching a few scholars 
at night, whom I had secured through the good 
offices of the preacher I had met on my first morn- 
ing in Jacksonville. 

At the end of about three months, through my skill 
as a stripper and the influence of my landlord, I was 
advanced to a table, and began to learn my trade; in 
fact, more than my trade, for I learned not only to 
make cigars, but also to smoke, to swear, and to speak 
Spanish. I discovered that I had a talent for lan- 
guages as well as for music. The rapidity and ease 
with which I was able not only to understand most 
of what was said at the table during meals, but to 
join in the conversation. I bought a method for 
learning the Spanish language, and with the aid of 
my landlord as a teacher, by constant practice with 
my fellow workmen, and by regularly reading the 
Cuban newspapers, and finally some books of standard 
Spanish literature, which were at the house, I was 
able in less than a year to speak like a native. In 
fact, it was my pride that 1 spoke better Spanish than 
many of the Cuban workmen at the factory. 

(Continued in the next issue) 
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LIFT YOUR CORNS OUT 


Apply a drop of CORN-OUT to that old, 
sore corn and see how quickly it stops 2 
hurting. Within a short time you can lift the corn 
out. Good for removing callouses and hard skin on 
the bottom of the feet and heels. Removes corns 
<: from between the toes. 


PRICE, 25c¢ 
At All Drug Stores or 


ys 
THE CORN-OUT JS 
REMEDY 
COMPANY 


Chicago, Ill. 





A perfect shortening’ 
Ideal for frying 


| in three convenient sizes 


Swiit & Company, USA. 
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TOOTHSOME DISHES FOR COLD DAYS 


By Leona Eldridge Porter 


Mock Pate de Fois Gras 

Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter 
substitute in a pan. Cook very slowly 
half a pound of tender liver, a quarter 
of a pound of bacon, a little finely 
minced onion and carrot, until tender. 
Add a dash of sweet herbs, allspice, 
pepper and salt to taste. When cool 
put through the finest knife of a meat 
grinder. This can be kept for some 
time and well covered with melted 
suet. This is particularly nice for 
luncheon sandwiches. 





Carrot Pudding 


One cupful of grated raw carrots, 
one cupful grated raw potatoes, three- 
fourths cupful sugar, one cupful flour, 
one-eighth teaspoonful salt, one-half 
cupful milk, one teaspoonful soda, two 
tablespoonfuls boiling water, one cup- 
ful raisins. To the grated carrots and 
potatoes add the sugar, flour, salt and 
milk; dissolve the soda in the boiling 
water. Addd the raisins lightly flour- 
ed. Grease a quart pudding mold and 
boil the pudding in it three hours. 
Serve with a sauce; instead of boiling 
the pudding it may be steamed for 
three hours. 


Rabbit Pie 


Cut up the rabbit and boil the pieces 
in enough twater to cover them until 
they are tender. Take out pieces and 
keep them in a warm place. Thicken 
the liquid in which the rabbit was 
cooked with a tablespoonful of flour 
and a tablespoonful of butter. Pick the 
flesh from the bones, place in a baking 
pan, put over it two cupfuls of mashed 
potatoes and pour over the whole the 
thickened liquid. Pour over the top a 
batter made of a cupful of sweet milk, 
an egg, two cupfuls of wheat flour, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, a teaspoonful! 
of salt, two teaspoonfuls baking pow- 
der. Then put the pie in the oven and 
bake until it is done throughout and 
the crust is browned. 





Blanket Steak 

Select tender sirloin steak about one 
or one and one-half inches thick. Broil 
quickly on both sides in hot oven. Re- 
move and place on warm platter. 
Cover with raw oysters twhich have 
been washed and dried, dot with pieces 
of butter, sprinkle with crisp cracker 
crumbs, return to the oven and brown. 
Garnish your steak with potatoes 
squeezed through a pastry tube, divid- 
ing the steak into two sections with a 
line of potatoes. Fill on side with 
green peas and the other section with 
steamed carrots. 


Baked Egg Plant 


Use one medium sized egg plant, one 
small onion, one egg, two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, two tablespoonfuls of 
grated cheese, one-half cupful of bread 
crumbs, and sali and paprika to sea- 
son. Pare and cut the egg plant into 
small pieces; add the onion chopped 
fine and a small amount of boiling 
rvater. Place in the oven and cook un- 
til quite tender. Remove from the 
pan, mash, add the beaten egg, salt, 
paprika and butter. Pour into a bak- 
ing dish and cover with the bread 
crumbs and grated cheese. Place bak- 
ing dish in oven and brown. 





Scrambled Brains 

Put one-half a brain into a bowl of 
cold water with salt for thirty minutes; 
skin and remove all fibre; cut or chop 
it into small pieces, put into a frying 
pan in which one teaspoon of butter 
and an onion have been heated, and stir 
until the brain is cooked; add three 
eggs, beaten with two tablespoonfuls of 
cold water; cook over a moderate fire 
and stir until set; season with salt and 
pepper and serve on toast garnished 
with parsely. The brain may be scram- 
bled and served on toast without the 
eggs. 





Braised Flank of Beef 

One-eighth pound suet, one flank 
steak (weight from one and one-half 
to two pounds), one cupful boiling 
water, one-half cupful carrots diced, 
one-half cupful celery cubed, two ta- 
blespoonfuls onion, chopped; one table- 
spoonful chopped parsley, one-half 
cupful soft bread crumbs, two tea- 
spoonfuls salt, one-fourth teaspoonful 
paprika, few graims cayenne, two ta- 
blespoonfuls beef drippings. Wipe the 
meat with a damp cloth. Rub one tea- 
spoonful salt into the surface. Make 
a stuffing of parsley, melted beef drip- 
pings, and seasonings. Spread on the 
meat. Roll and tie firmly. Put the 
celery and carrot cubes into a baking 
dish, put the meat on top of them, add 
one cupful boiling water. Cut the suet 
into thin strips—put them on top of 
the meat. Put into a hot oven for 
fifteen minutes, and when twell seared 
reduce the temperature of the oven 
and cover the dish. Cook slowly two 
hours, or until tender. When done, 
remove to a hot platter. Make a brown 
gravy of the liquid in the baking dish. 
Surround the flank with gravy; gar- 
nish with small beets. 





Baked Squash with Cheese 

Three cupfuls mashed, cooked 
squash, one cupful grated cheese, two 
teaspoonfuls paprika, one-half tea- 
spoonful pepper, two tablespoonfuls 
salt, two tablespoonfuls fat, one egg, 
two cupfuls bread crumbs, one-half 
cupful milk. Mix the squash, cheese, 
milk, seasonings and one tablespoonful 
of melted fat. Separate the yolk from 
the white of the egg. Beat the yolk 
and add the first mixture. Beat the 
white until stiff, and fold it in lightly. 
Grease a baking dish, add the mixture 
to it, cover the top of the mixture 
with bread crumbs, dot with the re- 
maining fat, and bake in a moderately 
oven about thirty minutes or until the 
bread crumbs are well browned. 
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THE PEOPLE'S FORUM 


The Hatf-Century Magazine will be pleased to publish the expressions of 


the readers on current topics that are of interest to the race. 


As but limited 


space can be given, writers are requested to confine their articles to 200 or 
300 words. Letters for this column must be signed with the name and address 
of the writer, as an evidence of good faith, Hewever, publication of name will 


be omitted if requested. 


As this is an expression of our readers promiscuously, the Half-Century 
does not assume any of the responsibility for the ideas set forth. 


Stay in the North 


Montgomery, Alabama, 
November ist, 1919. 
Half-Century Magazine, 
Gentlemen: 


These white people down here are 
getting worse every day and I want 
to warn my people against coming 
here even though they offer more 
wages than you can get elsewhere. 
The other day a Colored man was on 
his way to town to sell a bale of cot- 
ton. A few miles outside of the city 
two white men stepped out of the 
shrubbery by the roadside and at the 
point of a gun forced the Colored man 
to run for his life. The Colored man 
reported the affair to the police but 
they refused to look for the culprit. 
The horse and wagon were found the 
next day but the bale of cotton had 
evidently been sold. 

There is a general complaint down 
here in the South that labor is at a 
premium. Whole fields are going to 
waste and it is difficult to get Colored 
men to work in the fields. In many 
districts thousands of dollars worth of 
cotton went to waste last year and 
there is little doubt but that many a 
white plantation owner will weep and 
wail and gnash his teeth at the end 
of the cotten picking season this year. 

I advise every member of my race 
who has crossed the line to stay in the 
North. These white people down here 
are too lazy or too high toned to do 
any hard work and the foreigners are 
going back to their native countries 
by the wholesale. If these conditions 
prevail for a few more seasons the 
Southern white man will have to come 
to his senses and treat the Colored 
man right or starve. 

I am a constant reader of the Half- 
Century. Robert M. Davis. 


Safer to Patronize Your Own 
Augusta, Ga., Jan. 2, 1920. 
Half-Century Magazine, 
Dear Sirs: 

In a recent issue of the Half-Cen- 
tury one Amos Turner of Memphis, 
spoke of a white concern in that city 
that boasted of having cleared $60,- 
000.00 in the past year off of Colored 
trade but who refused absolutely to 
employ Colored people in any capacity 
save the most menial. 

That is true of not only that com- 
pany but of at least half a dozen other 
white companies in the same line of 
business in various parts of the coun- 
try. There is a reason for them re- 
fusing to employ Colored people. They 
don’t want them to see what awful 
things they mix up in these toilet pre- 
parations that they put out for the 
exclusive use of Colored people. 

A very good friend of mine pur- 
chased a box of bleach recently—a 
preparation that Is put out by a well- 
known white concern and one that is 
well known to most Colored people. 
When she started using the prepara- 
tion she had smooth skin, only it was 
a bit darker than she wanted it to be. 
After using the preparation according 
to directions for a few days, her skin 


became sore and peeled off in great 
patches and where it is dark, it is dark- 
er than ever. 

She wrote to the company and told 
them of the condition of her skin. The 
only satisfaction they gave her was 
the flimsy excuse that “You evidently 
had not used the ointment according 
to directions.” 


“I don’t believe a Colored concern 
would be so dirty as to deliberately 
place on the market a preparation to 
ruin the beauty of their women. 

We really ought to have more race 
pride than to patronize unscrupulous, 
get-rich-quick white concerns who are 
so anxious to make money that they 
don’t mind selling harmful prepara- 
tions. Yery truly yours, 


LIANE DE WITT. 


Why a Jim Crow School in 
Chicago? 
Chicago, Ill., Jan. 3, 1920. 
Half-Century Magazine, 
Gentlemen: 


I note that the biggest Colored 
school in the United States is to be 
erected in Chicago. Chicago is not 
crying for a Jim Crow School. It is 
all right to erect Colored schools 
where they are needed but they are 
neither needed nor wanted in the 
North. There are a dozen Southern 
states in reed of more schools and 
there are hundreds of Colored commu- 
nities that would welcome such a 
school. Why rot spend the money 
where it is most needed? 

There is nothing wrong with the 
public schools of Chicago and the Col- 
ored child receives the same instruc- 
tion that the white child does. Why 
help spread Jim Crowism in this man- 
ner? 

JOHN GIBBONS DREW. 


Forcing Out Undesirables 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 4, 1920. 
Dear Editor: 


There’s a penalty in this town for 
having Colored assistants. Last week 
a white woman hired several Colored 
people to help her move her furniture 
from one section of the town to an- 
other. These Colored people remained 
in the white woman’s house until after 
dark on the day she moved and return- 
ed early next day to help her arrange 
her furniture. Several men in the 
community, supposing that the Col- 
ored peeple were their new neighbors, 
stoned the residence on the second 
night, breaking several windows and 
doing considerable damage to the prop- 
erty. On complaint of the new tenant 
they were arrested. When they 
learned that the woman was white and 
that the Colored people were only her 
servants they apologized and stated 
that they were merely defending the 
“honor” of their community by keep- 
ing out undesirables by force. 

A Colored servant is all right with 
them and much to be desired, but a 
Colored man in any other capacity is 
not to be tolerated. 

MARY V. HESLIP. 





MASONS, ATTENTION! 


Are you interested in knowing the inside ‘Secret Work’’ of other 
Secret Societies? We publish complete rituals of the Masonic Order, 
all degrees and Lodges, Knights of Columbus, Odd Fellows, Eastern 
Star, en, W en, Knights of Pythias and others. 


Handbook of Freemasonry 


gives the correct “Work” and Ritual of the Blue Lodge, including 

signs, grips and pass words, proper position of each officer, dress 

ceremony of all three degrees, completely written out, many illustra- 

tions, ice, postpaid, in cloth binding, $1.25, paper binding 75c. 
SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG (FREE) 


EZRA A. COOK, PUBLISHER, INC. 


Dept. X, 26 E. Van Buren St.. Chicago, ({linois 














Send us your Mother’s Picture before March 
25th and we will printit in the May issue of 
the magazine. 


Unmounted pictures or post cards preferred, as we cannot 
promise to return them. 





AN ENTIRELY NEW GARMENT 


A RUBBERIZED APRON 


For Kitchen and Household Use. 


Made of percales and ginghams in assorted colors and checks 
and plaids. This is the most attractive and useful apron ever 
placed before the public. 


The features of this apron are: 


First—A one-piece garment that will 
fit man or woman. 


Second—It can be washed by hand. 


Third—It will not crack or peel if 
directions are followed. 


Fourth—It has all the appearances 
of a gingham or percale apron and 
all the protective features of a 
waterproof apron. 


Price, delivered, by mail, $1.25 
AGENTS WANTED 


Chicago Waist & Garment Co. 


5209 State Street Chicago 
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ARE YOU TIRED? 


Are you discouraged because your work is never done? 
Do you want new clothes for yourself and family for the 
Spring? Do you need new furnishings for your home? 
THEN DON’T FAIL TO ORDER THE MARCH ISSUE 
OF THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE, because it will 
tell you how to accomplish all of these things without any 
inconvenience to you whatever. 


ARE YOU IN NEED OF MONEY? 


White us today and we will tell you how to double 
your income in your sparetime. Don’t hesitate. Every 
minute of delay means a loss of money to you. 


THE HALF-CENTURY COMPANY Dept. A.1. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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2102 
EFFECT—NOT EXPENSE 
DON’T WASTE MONEY BUYING EXPENSIVE JEWELRY 
IT MAY BE LOST OR STOLEN AT ANY TIME 





971 


THE MOST CRITICAL EYE CANNOT DETECT THE DIF- 
FERENCE BETWEEN THESE SPLENDID REPRODUCTIONS 
AND GENUINE STONES. 


YOU CAN GET ALL THE BEAUTY OF THE FINEST PRE- 
CIOUS PRODUCTIONS AT A RIDICULOUSLY SMALL COST 


1255—Genuine Cameo lavaliere, goid filled.............--2000- 
1405—Gold filled lavaliere, brilliant setting..............-++8-- 
1265—Gold filled lavaliere, large stone setting, pearl drop, may be 
had in ruby, tourmaline and several other stones......... 
1392—Gold filled, genuine Cameo lavaliere.............--.++++- 
505—Beauty pins, gold top, per pair...........eee eee eeeeeee -50 
4523—Platinum finished stick pin on sterling silver, aqua-marine 


or any other setting desired............ccccecccesceses 1.25 
4529—Sterling silver, platinum finished, men’s stick pin........ 1.00 
4507—Sterling silver, platinum finished, men’s stick pin....... ~ 1.50 
4505—Sterling silver, platinum finished, men’s stick pin........ 2.00 

618—Beauty pins, gold top, per pair............2..cceeeeeee .50 
175—Bar pin, gold top, set with brilliants.................... 1.00 
933—Bar pin, silver, platinum finish, set with brilliants........ 2.25 
1763—Bar pin, gold top, set with amethyst or any other stone de- 

le .-eel ER EIRON ..5.o sib a6 0's 0 05 8.0 e's 60:3 OS we -50 

286—Bar pin, gold top, set with pearls and sapphires.......... -50 
8012—Bar pin, platinum finish on sterling silver, set with bril- 

a ee ee ee he eign Cie Sieh emia ae & 1.50 

O7i—icold sienet rings, All GROG... 0 cc ccc easscretsecccsose -50 
2102—Gold ring, Tiffany setting, cluster of brilliants and a ruby 

ee ye ee ee re ee 2.00 

960—Gold ring, Masonic or any other emblem desired.......... 1.50 
2245—Gold baby ring, set with brilliants...................... -50 
2305—Dinner ring, set with three rubies and brilliants; may be 

Dine rete SUGRIT OUNOY DIO so Sooo edn 55 eS’ Skies ee ws 2.00 

Sent by mail or express, charges prepaid, on receipt of price. If you do 


not find this to be the best value to be had for the money or are not fully 
satisfied, return to us at our expense and we will cheerfully refund money. 


THE CHICAGO WATCH & JEWELRY CO. 
DEPT. 412. 


5207 S. STATE ST. 
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Half-Century Law Department 








Conducted by 
Atty. Richard Hill, Jr. 


For the benefit of our many read- 
ers, Atty. Richard Hill will answer 
legal questions of general interest 
through this column. Letters for this 
department should be signed with the 
names and addresses of the writers 
and addressed to the Half-Century 
Law Department. Inquiries must not 
exceed two hundred words. 





He is Eligible 


Dec. 28, 1919. 
Haif-Century Magazine, 
Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 


When a child I often heard people 
say that Frederick Douglass almost be- 
came president of the United States. 
Since then I have often wondered why 
he did not run for the presidency. Is 
there any good reason why a Negro 
could not sit in the chair? 


MARY ALICE GROVES. 


ANS.—No. There is nothing in the 
Constitution of the United States that 
says a Negro cannot be president. Any 
person born in the United States who 
is more than thirty-five years of age 
is eligible. 





He May Be a Trustee 


Chicago, Ill., Jan. 2nd, 1920. 
The Half-Century Magazine, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 


At the death of my parents five 
years ago, my oldest brother, who was 
then twenty-five years old, was made 
executor. The estate amounted to 
$10,000.00, but it has never been divid- 
ed between the four heirs. The mort- 
gage on the property was paid off, and 
there is no reason why the estate 
should not be divided up. I should like 
my share to invest. All of the heirs 
are of my age My brother has been 
speculating with the money ever since 
he was made executor and I am afraid 
that he will make a bad investment and 
lose it. 


Have I a legal right to my share 


now? Can an executor make an invest- 
ment without notifying the heirs, all 
of whom are of age? Can he make in- 
vestments without the consent of all 
the heirs*® 


ANS.—tThe executor has no right to 
invest unless it is so stipulated in the 
will. You can see the will in the es- 
tate of your father if you go to the 
clerk of the Probate court in the county 
building and find out what power the 
executor has been given. An executor 
only has the power to administer the 
estate during the time that the estate 
is in process of settlement, which the 
law provides shall be done in one year. 
The time is often extended, however. 
Where the will gives powers over the 
estate that extend beyond the sett'e- 
ment the person given that power is 
called a trustee. 


Force Them to Move 


New York, Jan. 1st, 1920. 
Dear Editor: 

My daughter married two years ago 
and has made her home with me ever 
since. She and her husband do their 
own cooking, but have never paid me 
any rent at all. My daughter says she 
doesn’t see why she should pay me rent 
because I own the house. I told her 
that she would either have to pay me 
or move, so that I could rent the room 
to someone else as I am very much in 
need of money. Her husband says | 
can't make them move Is he right? 


MRS. LOUISE M. DAY. 


ANS.—They can be forced to leave. 


THE BURDENS OF AFRICA 


(Continued from page 3) 


Plaatje, the natives were dis- 
franchised in 1865 and since 
that time have been taxed with- 
out representation. In 1895 the 
native mission reserves which 
were held by the natives under a 
deed of grant and under which 
they were entitled to live with- 
out paying any rent, were taken 
from them and divided up into 
private properties and the na- 
tives were forced to pay rent for 
the land. In addition they have 
to pay a special native tax. They 
| have no protection, they cannot 
become members of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, they cannot 
enter any of the skilled trades 
nor obtain proper education for 
their children. The Native Land 





Act of 1913 prohibits natives 
from buying or leasing land in 
their own country except on 
swamps or in the stony lands 
that no one else can use. Still 
another measure has been intro- 
duced, which if it goes into ef- 
fect will prevent natives from 
purchasing or leasing land in 
any of the towns or villages of 
the Union. 

With the signing of the Arm- 
istice in 1918, the war-weary 
world looked forward to the end 
of strife and the beginning of 
universal peace. But while such 


conditions as these exist peace 
cannot long survive, and Justice 
must keep her head bowed in 
shame. 
































































